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Announcement. 





The American System 
of 


Vertical Writing 


To be published immediately. 


A new series of copy books, six in 
number, based on a careful study of the 
subject in its historical, educational, and 
physiological or hygienic aspects. 


Write for descriptive circular, prices, and specimen copy lines 
of the new script from the several books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New Yorx CINCINNATI Cuicaco Boston PorTLanD, Ore. 





FRENCH, ENGLISH, MATHEMATICS. 


PUBLICATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY: 
FRENCH. 


Books and Methods of Eowarp H. Macitt, A.M., LL.D., ex-President of and 
Professor of French in Swarthmore College. 
MAGILL’S READING FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Teaches rapidly a practical reading knowledge of French. It pays special attention to 
the French Verb. It elucidates the Common Idioms. It avoids both Pronunc 
and Compostti It teaches to read French. . 
MAGILL’S MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 
Gives ample practice in reading first-class stories by modern French authors. 
Voume I. Francisque Sarcey. Contains two of Sarcey’s best stories with his portrait 
and biography. 
Volume IT. MADAME DE WITT (NEE GuizoT). Contains a romance of great interest and high 
moral tone, with portrait and biograpby of the author. 
Volume ITI. ANATOLE . Contains a charming modern French story, with portrait 
and biography of author. [Other Volumes in Preparation.) 


Each volume contains 160 es of French text, punctuated acreoting to French u 
and carefully annotated. ch volume is well printed and bound in cloth. Each is the 
work of a living author and is used witb his express permission and approval. 


ENGLISH. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

By Jupson Perry WELSH, A M., Princ'pal of State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE. 
ESTLAKE, late Professor of English Literature in the State Normal School, 


By J. Wiss, W 
Millersville, Pa 
MATHEMATICS. 
Books and Methods of Epwarp Brooks, 4.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of Phila- 
ARITHMETIC delphia Public Schools. 


Broeokes’s New Standard [four books). 1. New Primary. 2. Elementary. 8. New 
Mental. 4. New Written. 


Brooks's Unien Arithmetics, 1. Union, Part I. 2. Union, Complete. (The latter 
is bound also in two volumes, called Part 2 and Part 3.) 
The new Standard Arithmetics separate oral and written work. The Union Arithme- 
tics combine oral and written work. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. A very comprehensive work on the science and 
modern practice of arithmetic for adve > ed classes. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
ALGEBRA. 

Brooks's Elementary Algebra. A simple, clear and thorough treatise. 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

Breooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Breooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 


Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
The Brooks's Mathematical Series is used in hundreds of cities and towns and thousands 
of schools and schoo! districts in the United States. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Publishers, 614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. # 





of Biology in the University of Rochester. 


mance of the experiment. 
examination, also for performing simple physiological experiments. 
equally well to several related forms. 


A Laboratory Guide for High School and College Students. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 445 pages, $1.80. 


The guide consists essentially of questions on the gross and minute structure and on the physiology of a series of common animals 
and plants which are typical of their kind—questions which can be answered only by actual examination of the specimen or by perfor- 
Directions are given for the collection of specimens, for their preservation, and for preparing them for 


The material of which the guide is composed has been gradually accumulated during an experience of nearly seven years of 
teaching high school and college classes, consisting of students of both sexes and of ages varying from fourteen to fifty years. 
the exception of a few additions made while preparing the manual for printing, all of the work detailed has been performed by college 
students, and a very large part by students in the second year of their high school course. 


By Cuar_Les Wricut Dopce, M. S., Professor 
Introduction price, $1.50. 


Particular species are not required, as the questions usually apply 


With 





. 

“I think the plan of this work is admirable. It is designed to bring out the 
peculiar educational value of biological training, namely, the cultivation of 
direct observation; and Professor Dodge has succeeded in adhering to this 
plan, producing a work which is thoroughly accurate and will be of great 
value.”—Hewnry F, Ossorn, DaCosta Professor of Biology, Columbia College. 


“ It is the best book on the su »ject for our public schools, without exception, 
that I have seen.”— Exvizapetu P. Roiuins, 7eacher of Natural Science High 
School, Fall River, Mass. 


ful laboratory gui ie in biology that has yet appeared. I shall certainly take 
the occasion to try it in my classes."—H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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“I am very much pleased with the general plan, and think it the most help- | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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“ T have examined it carefully and critically ; and to test its working value, I 
have permitted one of the pupils of my elementary biology class to use the 
text as a laboratory guide. ext year l expect to use this text in my class in 
elementary biology.”"—C. H. Turner, Prefessor ef Natural Science, Clark 
University, South Atlanta, Ga. 

“It is an excellent handbook to use in the laboratory. All of the specimens 
suggested can be found in any region of this coma. I shall introduce the 
book the coming spring into our depirtment,"—J. W. Horrman, Prefesser of 
Biology, State University, Louisville, Ky. 

“1 have examined the ‘ Practical Biology with much interest, and have 
decided to make a trial of it in my class in the ensuing term."—James H, 
Srouver, Professor of Biology, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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and other intersting watjacia. Send Se. amp fr Catalogue Chandler & Barber, *{osTox** 
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A STRAW: 


ad The adjustable desk 
craze aie us some time ago, and we were 
taken in by the novelty of it ; but while such 
a contraption might answer for use in a bar- 
ber-shop, it is clumsy, impractical and un- 
suited for use in the school-room.” 

—H_. R. Gi_per, Meriden. 


When in need of School Fur- 












niture, Supplies, Opera, Church, cial tc 
Sunday-School, Assembly-Hall or OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
ra -rnayone *°Cwchao, ‘aemmorn,” aan rramciece. 
GET IN THE HABIT api 
of writing ' BICYCLES 
wey Seana. FunnTune co, RemingtonGycles 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York. ARE BE ST. 


King of th of the Road the Road Road 





NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send | 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate 


H. S. NORTHROP, NINE PATTERNS FOR” 94, 
830 Rose Street, NEW YORE. | Popular Weights. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 


round flilecre © Fitted with BARTLETT-CLINCHER 
BO 











Absolutely the Best 


All drop forgings and English steel 
tubing. Bearing strictly dust-proof. 
Elegant designs and light weight. 





THE GRAY or PALMER TIRES. 


TANICAL MICROSCOPE, eae 


Simple Microscopes 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Arms Co., 
313-315 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Plant Presses, and 
Collecting Cases, etc., 


8 FOR SCIENCE CLASSES. 
8 Estimates promptly furnished. 
o 
8] 





Send for special circular BB. 


QUEEN & CO , Microscope Makers 


PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Office, 116 Fulton St. 
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Send Two-Cent Stamp 


Agents FOR TWENTY-FOUR PAGB 
Wanted. CATALOGUB 


ND 

q | Benches, Tools and Supplies. 
\ | Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 
World's Fair 








CIOPT 60 CO., 1008 Walnut St., Philad’a., 


narch Cycle Co. | 
TE AND SCHOOL SCHERMEREORN oe. bier Halsted a CHICAGO 
SUPPLIES. | BUI | Se rrccececetee 


New Yor«. 


Everything forthe Schools recttan, itl & 


56 READE STREET, N. Y. 


THE ANDREWS SLATE PENCIL SHARPENER. 


A simple and practicable device for sharpening stone slate pencils. It 


@uneeey does the work quickly, is easy to operate, makes no dust and is portable. 
Price, $1.00. 

‘aii Send us $1.00 and we will forward, by express, Sharpener with tills, or 

pa ©46Dy mail, postpaid, same without tills. (See cuts.) If you are not perfectly 











ica), far sounding, and highly satis 
— Bells for & G0: Churches, &c 


WESF Trot, Rr. ‘Ts26° 


Description and prices on application 















satisfied you may return the sharpener and receive your money back. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., M't’sof School Apparatus & Supplies 


Catalogue sent upon application ( Mention this pager.) a Fifth Avenue, NEW YVORK. 


“4 <I> Ss. Standard School Numbers. 
Fe STERBROOKS <a 333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 











For sale by all Stationers. 


SS TESEST. 2g EP ESNTSS.q ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe St, HL 
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THE 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lanterns | 


and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light interchangeable, | 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments | 












Views of World's Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for Profit- | 
able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


.B. COLT & CO., s3svanensuet sew vors, | 
J eee a | The Folding Kodet. Anon gue 
A TTEN TION —TEA CHERS plate camera for 4x5 pictures. Can be used with 


films by the addition of a roll holder. Latest 
THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE improvements, finest adjustments, handsome 
OFFERED TO STUDENTS PROVING QUITE AS finish, 
STIMULATING AS A 


Price, with double plate holder, - $15.00 
BADGE OR MEDAL. EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. 


Send for '94 Rochester, N. Y. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES — 


PINS OR RINGS, BUTTONS, | 
FLAG PINS ‘OR A SOCIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL | ESTABLISHED 1851. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. | EIME R& ATEN’ D, 
g 205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 


























Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 





“HIGHEST AWARD -MEDAL AND DIPLOMA~-WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
To meet the demand for a good diploma at a small cost led us to design and ae an attractive line 
of Steck Diplomas, which can be easily adapted to the poquivessente of any school. Spaces have been left 
blank for name of school, department, etc., which can be filled in by the purchaser, or by us, if so ordered. 
We can supply them in any quantity on the shortest notice. 
Where a Special Diploma is wanted, designs will be prepared and pues oe ap roval. Wecan 
given more attention to such orders now than when the rush season sets in. Mora’ n time. 
Writ for samples and let us show you what we can do, stating the kind of ~ + att it. of Dipl | 
needed. We refer to the Board of Education of the City ot Chicago whose work we do. 


RICKETTS, Opera House Building, cHicago. PHYSICAL and CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
@] LDE | AWE The ONLY SYSTEM of for Illustration and Laboratory use in 
Fa reeeviNG ‘Boo KS its kind in the World! | Schools and Colleges. 


Apparatus for ee hn in Phy- 
sics an emistry. 

SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS., 
PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Py = 

Springfield, Mass., U. S, A, (Within city limit of Boston.) 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 














Manufactured Only by the 


© « « HOLDEN « « « 











A Compiete Protection to Both the Outside and Inside of the book, consisting of 
HOLDEN’S PAIENT BOOK COVERS. Adjustable, medium size (No. 2)| Flags. 


alone fitting 80 per cent. of al] books published. Material, a@ species of felt, made on | 
a paper machine, imitation leather, will last a year. 





HOLDEN’S SELF BINDERS. Forrepairing a loosened leaf or weakened binding. | Send for Catalogue. 
HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER. For repairing a torn leaf. G. W. SIMMONS & Co. 
books; quickly applied and durable” (Used tn Woressten, Mass, fortenyespat’ ne OM Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 








ame purpose required for. 


For Free Text-Book Communities, Public and 8. 8. Rftpartoe—Gend Stamp ter Catates— S T F R F e) Pp TI ¢ ON S 


MAGIC LANTERNS ano 








The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., ogsraseteammetenscc 


Se SPRINGFIELD, MASS. =1894| A Ee ee 








JANUARY 1, 1894. | J. M. OLCOTT, 
Assets, $14,480,480.80. Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. Surplus, $1,020,316.96. ee 





\W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 











send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” 9 West 14th St.. New York. 
but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would | 
ee P BOO EEPING. Y hoi itud 
appear ina Policy issued at your age. Wonderful book 10 cts, Ox pa 2 f instructive. 
0c. mailed. Advertisements pay us, otherwise actu- 
I was born on the...... day SR Se eee: Se in the a ally worth $5. Macnarr Pus. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
SCL DTI ST LORE AC Ee EL TT OTe sshihibiaaltaa EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
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y address is. sevseceeoenes v- ---~ | when communicating with advertisers. 
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What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distirguished physician and chemist) from the ox-biain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
who work either mentally or bodily. It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F, CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. G, 


Druggists or by mail, $1. Be sure the label has this signaturefay~ 


Unlike the Dutch Process |THE DENSMORE 


is pronounced “The World’s Greatest Typewriter” 











by its users because of its } 
No Alkalies Conveniences and the Number of Ends at- | 
tnined; Light Key Touch, Ease of Opera- 
tion and Baptdity Wearing Qualities and 


Other Chemicals the Provision fer Good Alentvess, Prepon: * 
ips a and Beauty. | on ) C 
- : Recently adop- 
ated on competi- 
. - tion by the U. 8. 


are used in the 
war department. 


Eighteen just or- : 

dered for the use FOr Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
mm of the Boston EN 

f=? Globe. Twenty in Debilitated. 

use by the Car-| 

negie Steel Co. | 


eine, 8 Model’ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
oe eae rting| 


| = much attention. |iS Without exception, the Best 
_ corting ine than pd en ng pone Offices in all the principal cities. Pamphlets free. P —s 
Doc eed eset ehing. acd’ sasize |DENSMORE TYPEWRITER Co.,| Remedy for relieving Mental 


DIGESTED. lt ats 202 Broadway, New York. - 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. iiiaatenisnibwineds and Nervous Exhaustion; and 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. | BY piriments. Firetciass vachers wanted “x.¥.|where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, as general tonic and vitalizer, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made affording sustenance to both 
9 ° 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. "2!" and body. 


His Celebrated Numbers Dr. &. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 


303, 404, 604E.F., 35i, 6OIE.F., 170, and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. and general derangement of the cerebral 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, ons Snevety GE, Caney Sey. ans 










preparation of 


" W. BAKER & €0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


uC 
\ It has more than three times 





|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

















And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. — wl 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
0000beeeeseece Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 













PROJECTION LAN TERNS using petroleum, lime 


9 light, or electric cur- 
rent for class lectures or public entertainments. 


Note that our PARAGON is the only lantern operating automatically 
with either alternating or direct current. 


Eminent scientists (names on application) use and endorse it. 

Full description and catalogue H. on 
application, if this ad. is mentioned. 

We manufacture and import every 
kind of scientific apparatus. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





DONT ¢ to school to learn Book keeping, but write 
to J. H. Goopwin, 617, 1215 B: way, N.Y. 





Ask for General Abridged Catalogue, 
No, 216, 


QUEEN & CO.., (Incorporated), 
PHILADELPHIA. =, 
New York Office, 116 Fulton St. 


The 
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Typewriter pian than any 


For Speed, It excels og 
improvemen at 
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Get a Catalogue. 
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and 


As Perfect in Design and 
Construction as Original In- 
genuity, Long Experience, and 
Constant Improvement can 
make a Writing [achine. ‘It 
is Simple, Well [ade, Practi- 
cal, Durable, Easy to Learn 
and to Operate. a . - 


Durability. @ 
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HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
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county, 

N. Y., a “question box” was put on the 

desk and the conductor slipped in this 

query, “ Why are teachers opposed to 

CeaaiOmmey §«increased qualifications?” When this 

was reached he appealed to the teachers for an answer. 

There was an ominous silence for a time ; finally a young 

girl boldly said: “ Because they are lazy.” The con- 

ductor made no comment; as in the case of Patrick 

Henry’s great speech, “the effort was too deep” ; but 

be observed an unusual thoughtfulness on the faces of 

a good many. He believes that reply was worth more 
than all else that was said at the institute. 

> 

“ What cape east of North Carolina, James?” “ Hat- 
teras.” “ Yes, Cape Hatteras.” “ What cape south of 
Florida?” “Sable.” “Yes, Cape Sableis right.” And 
so on. Here was a bright little woman wasting her 
time, James’ time, the time of the class, pursuing a 
vicious method, aiming at and getting small results. 
How long have you been teaching? was asked. “ Seven 
years.” And the supervisor remarked, “ One of our 
best teachers.” 

The brightness and activity of this lady concealed 
her faulty method. A right kind of a superintendent 
could have made a good deal of that teacher ; she evi- 
dently possessed mental teaching power. The super- 
vising officer owes it to his school boards, to his com- 
munity, to the children and to his teachers, and to him- 
self, to see that the teaching is done in accordance with 
sound principles. That is what he is there for. 

> 

A school was lately visited where the examples in 
arithmetic were put on the blackboard in a very indis- 
tinct andirregular manner. The pupils stood facing the 
examplesinstead of facing the class ; in most cases their 
faces were only a foot from the blackboard. Their 
voices could not be heard ten feet away. They had 
rough clubs instead of neat pointers. The recitals 
failed to interest the class. 

All this showed a lack in teaching ability —showed 
decided faults in the teacher. Legibility and neat- 
ness must be insisted on in every piece of writ- 
ing or solution on the blackboard; pupils must be 
trained until the habit of placing solutions neatly on the 
blackboard is gained. In giving the solution the pupil 
Should face the class. The pointers should be neat, 
light sticks, with a hole in the handle so they can be 
hung up. Teachers, look to those things. 

> 

It is not a good sign for the teacher to talk a great 
deal in theschool-room. Some seem to feel that teach- 
ing consists in telling; let such remember Joseph 


Payne’s words; teaching is self-learning. Education 
is a finding out process. In all good schools the voice 
of the teacher is heard but little and then mainly (:) in 
direction, (2) criticism, (3) questiors. At stated times 
he may give information ; for example, things he may 
have seen or read—but he will do this with much care, 
and only when there is a decided appetite for knowl- 
edge. 

It is under the second head that so many sins are 
committed. In a Second Reader class lately visited 
the teacher certainly uttered two-thirds of the words— 
that is did twice as much talking as the class; one of 
the visitors thought she did five times as much as the 
pupils. Let the teacher make it a matter of effort to 
utter as few words as possible ; give the pupils a chance. 

> 

After a convention where a paper on Character 
Formation had been read and had attracted con- 
siderable attention, one teacher remarked: “I wish 
some one would show me how to form character in 
teaching the multiplication table.’”’ Old Herbert says, 
and his lines are likely to outlast any teaching that is 


done, 
‘* Who sweeps a room as in His cause 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


Any careful on-looker will see that the determination 
is to make bread-cooking, garment-making, clay-model- 
ing, sand-molding, paper-cutting, and numerous other 
things effective as educational processes. The great 
teachers get something “ fine” out of every occupation. 
The pupil must have the right motive to attain this. No 
more important question for the teacher than, “ What 
are the motives of my pupils?” 

> 

The county superintendent must aim at these things : 

1. To gather all his teachers, except holders of 
diplomas (life licenses), into 4, 6, or 8 weeks’ summer 
normal schools where they can be taught by normal 
graduates. 

2. To lay out a pedagogical course of study they will 
pursue while teaching. 

3. To broaden the pupils’ course of study. 

4. To have a uniform course of study in all his 
schools. 

5. To have the parents meet to hear lectures on edu- 
cation. 

6. To have an exhibit of pupil’s work at least an- 
nually. 

7. To inspect every school critically so that the pupil 
may not waste his time—children’s time és valuable, 
though many act as though they thought differently. 

It might be added that when the superintendent 
knew of a citizen who was intelligent enough, he might 
send him a printed list of questions to be answered on 
inspecting the schools—but this must not take the place 
of the visit of the official, and hold the pupils until they 
graduate. 
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How to Teach Civil Government to 


Children. 


By Dr. Lewis G. JANEs. 


The late President Garfield, no less distinguished as 
an educator than as a statesman, said, as long ago as 
1867: “ The New England township was the type after 
which our Federal government was modeled ; yet it 
would be rare to find a college student who can make a 
comprehensive and intelligent statement of the muni- 
cipal organization of the township in which he was born, 
and tell you by what officers its legislative, judicial, and 
executive functions were administered. One half the 
time which is now almost wasted in our district schools 
on English grammar, attempted at too early an age, 
would be sufficient to teach our children to love the 
Republic, and become its loyal and life-long supporters. 
. . . If this shameful defect in our system of education 
be not speedily remedied, we shall deserve the infinite 
contempt of future generations.” 

Since these words were spoken something has been 
done to remedy this defect in our colleges and higher 
institutions of learning; little, as yet, in the district 
school, the grammar school, and the lower grades of 
schools in our cities. In the college, high school, and 
academy the study of civil government is usually con- 
ducted by the aid of text-books, as an adjunct to the 
study of history. I fear it is commonly regarded as of 
secondary importance, and that local institutions fail 
even here to receive the attention which they deserve. 
In the lower grades of common schools the text-book 
is of little service to the pupil, though if rightly chosen 
it may be an invaluable aid to the teacher. It is imper- 
ative, however, that instruction should be given in the 
lower grades, for from these schools the vast majority 
of our children are graduated. 1 have dwelt in previ- 
ous articles on the sacred obligation of the state to 
those children who are necessarily deprived of the higher 
education, and will not here repeat what has been said 
before.” (See SCHOOL JouRNAL for April 22, 1893, and 
March 31, 1894.) 

A WORD ABOUT TOOLS. 


It is obvious that successful instruction in civil gov- 
ernment in the lower grades must depend largely on 
the tact and qualifications of the teacher. In most 
cases he (or she) must rely mainly on the text-book as 
a guide. Such text-books should therefore be selected 
as begin af the right end—with local government—in- 
stead of the federal government and the constitution 
of the United States. Those text-books should be dis- 
carded, therefore—and their name is legion—which are 
little more than expositions of the federal constitution. 
John Fiske’s “ Civil Government in the United States,” 
is the best work for guidance as to method, and is rea- 
sonably full and accurate in its information. The “sug- 
gestive questions’”’ at the end of each chapter, if thor- 
oughly studied and intelligently comprehended by the 
teacher, will prove an efficient help in interesting and 
instructing beginners in this study. A good founda- 
tion in American history is, or course, a prime requisite 
for the teacher, and this every teacher is expected to 
have, But if he wishes to refresh his memory on this 
subject without too elaborate preparation, he will find 
in Fiske’s ‘‘ Discovery of America,’”’ “ Beginnings of 
New England,” “ American Revolution,” and “ Critical 
Period in American History,” a fresh and admirable 
discussion of the leading events of our early history as 
bearing on the origin and evolution of our political in- 
stitutions which will abundantly repay the time taken 
for perusal. Eggleston’sand Higginson’s school histo- 
ries, with which all teachers are familiar, are also writ- 
ten inthe modern spirit, and may be read by the teacher 
with advantage before they are usedin class work. No 
course of reading along these lines will be complete 
from which a careful study of Bryce’s “ American Com- 
monwealth” is omitted. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 
Having prepared himself by a wise course of reading 
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the teacher should next take pains to instruct himself 
by a personal examination concerning the actual work- 
ings of our institutions. If he livesin a country town 
let him by no means omit to attend the Town Meeting, 
and observe how it is conducted. Ifa citizen he will, 
of course, take part in this primary legislative assembly 
of the people as a matter of duty. If he has no vote 
he should be present as a spectator, and later, as is the 
custom in some of our New England towns, he can ac- 
company his class thither, and describe to them on the 
spot the meaning of what there takes place. If remote 
from the place of such a local assembly of the people, 
he can at least obtain a copy of the warrant by means 
of which such meetings are convened, from some neigh- 
boring town, explain tts several items to the class, and 
describe the action which the people will be called upon 
to take when assembled for that purpose. In the city 
the teacher, afterwards in company with his pupils, may 
visit the city council or board of aldermen when in ses- 
sion ; observe their action, and inspect the offices of the 
city officials. If the lady teacher lives in a state where 
women are permitted to vote on school or municipal 
affairs, she should by no means omit to avail herself of 
the privilege. The fact that the people are the rulers 
and the officials are the servants of the people can in 
no way be so effectively enforced as by the observation 
of the action of the people in the democratic assembly 
of the whole—the Town Meeting, 

With city pupils appeal may be made by way of illus- 
tration to their own action in their literary clubs or de- 
bating societies. Whatare the by-laws (literally, “town- 
laws”) of such societies? How are they adopted? 
What guide, if any, has a new society in formulating 
its rules of procedure? Whatisthe necessity of having 
a presiding officer? Aclerk? A secretary? A treas- 
urer? What does the town do which the society does 
not do? Who builds the roads? The bridges? The 
school-houses? Why does the town not build the 
churches also? Did it ever build the churches? Or 
appoint the ministers? Taking the little society or de- 
bating club as an example, ready questioning will easily 
lead to an intelligent understanding of the principal 
functions of local government. Or the class may be 
organized as a town meeting, elect its moderator, and 
go through the forms of transacting business. The 
teacher will find that in this way, always starting with 
something already familiar to the comprehension of the 
pupil, there will be no difficulty in creating an interest 
in the study. On the other hand, it is impossible even 
for the adult student to have any adequate understand- 
ing of our federal constitution without this preliminary 
knowledge of local government. To quote again by 
way of illustration from Gen. Garfield: “ We are accus- 
tomed to hear it said that the great powers of govern- 
ment in this country are divided into two classes--na- 
tional powers and state powers. That is an incomplete 
classification. Our fathers carefully divided all govern- 
mental powers into three classes; one they gave tothe 
states, another to the nation ; but the third great class, 
comprising the most precious ofall powers, they refused 
to confer on the state or nation, but reserved it for 
themselves. This third class of powers has been al- 
most uniformly overlooked by men who have written 
and discussed the American system.” 

Having in the most natural way possible, aroused an 
interest in local affairs and created an intelligent under- 
standing of the character of civil government in the 
town or City, itis easy to lead on toan interesting study 
of the county and the state: to show, for example, that 
certain roads and bridges (in most states) come more 
naturally under the supervision of the county than of 
the town ; thata single court, jail, and poorhouse for the 
county is all that would usually be required ; that an 
independent board like the county commissioners or 
supervisors would be the appropriate body for the ad- 
justment of state and county taxes in fair proportion 
among the several cities and towns. It would be easy 
to explain how the necessity for a representative as- 
sembly arises, when distance or the aggregation of 
numbers renders the town meeting method impractica- 
ble. 
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WRITTEN CONSTITUTIONS, 


Following the natural order in teaching civil govern- 
ment to children, it is expected that instruction in the 
lower grades will be mainly confined to the study of 
local institutions. For advanced classes the text-book 
may be brought into more general use, and the study of 
written constitutions may be undertaken. Here the 
older state constitutions should first be investigated 
and traced back to their origin in the colonial charters, 
the Bill of Rights of 1689, Magna Charta, and those 
early struggles of the English and Teutonic peoples 
which laid the foundations of our liberties. The pupil 
will thus come to see that every leading feature of our 
federal constitution is deeply imbedded in the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race ; that it was a growth out of 
the vital necessities of the time which gave it birth ; 
not an invention of political theorists. He will under- 
stand that constitutions are not restrictions upon the 
rights of a people, but charters of their liberties: re- 
strictions rather upon their servants and representatives 
than upon the people themselves. He will comprehend 
the truth that “ English (and American) liberty to-day 
rests not so much upon government as on those rights 
which the people have wrested from the government,” 
and in defence of which. the constitution has been 
erected as an egis of protection. 

There can be no better corrective than the study of 
civil government for those vagaries of socialistic and 
anarchistic theorists which are to-day threatening the 
peace of society, for all history is a study of evolu- 
tionary forces, the natural and healthful trend of which 
the historical student perceives, cannot be withstood 
with impunity, or diverted into new and artificial chan- 
nels without injury to the social commonwealth. 


¥ 
Manual Culture. 


By ARNOLD H. HEINEMANN, 


Since 1876 manual training schools have been estab- 
lished for the reception and instruction of boys from 
fourteen years upwards. That is about the age, at 
which, in former times, boys used to leave school and 
be apprenticed to a trade or business, and it is at pres- 
ent about the age, at which pupils are advanced from 
the grammar school to the high school. The manual 
training schools run in this county at the present time, 
do not, therefore, intend to educate children of the 
ages found at the elementary and grammar schools but 
youths who have finished their general education as 
imparted at the common school. The aim of the 
manual training school is not a general education of 
childhood but the education of such young people as 
can afford to aspire after a higher or liberal education. 
_ Nevertheless, the manual training school, although 
intended for the age formerly devoted to an appren- 
ticeship with some particular trade, does not profess to 
impart a training similar to that which apprentices 
were supposed to receive. It professes not to teach 
particular trades, but claims to impart to every pupil 


certain general manual aptitudes, which may find appli- © 


cation in whichever trade he may embark upon after 
having left the school. Not a trade, but all the trades, 
So to speak, are taught at the manual training school. 
This is generally done by training the pupils in making 
parts of machinery until a sufficient dexterity of hand 
has been acquired. After such dexterity has been 
achieved, the pupils are trained to build complete 
machines or apparatus, or other pieces of practical 
use and industrial value. The method of training ap- 
plied at a proper course of apprenticeship to a partic- 
ular trade which a boy may want to learn, is, at the 
manual training school, applied to a number of trades, 
in all of which the boy is trained up to a considerable 
degree of expertness. 

The manual training school attaches particular im- 
portance to the practice of exercising the hand in par- 
ticular movements in order to produce expertness in 
such manipulations. It also devotes much time to the 
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making of isolated parts of things, such as joints, in 
order to produce expertness in the making of such 
parts. The aptitudes to make such exercises or parts 
with ease and accuracy, are of a purely muscular kind, 
they are mechanical or reflex movements. The intel- 
lect is not co-operating with them. 

The co-operation of the intellect with a manual 
activity, as well as with any activity whatever, depends 
upon the presence in the mind of a motive which 
prompts to action. A motive is an idea which the 
agent desires to realize, or a motive is the idea, or the 
mental image, of a desirable object. Unless the mind 
is dominated by the idea of such a desirable object, 
which is to be produced by the activity of the hand, it 
cannot co-operate with the hand. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the object to be made by hand should be de- 
sirable to the mind. 

A manual training exercise by itself, or an isolated 
part of an object, is never by itself a desirable object. 
Those objects only can be desirable by themselves, 
which are fit to directly satisfy desires, that is, which 
are directly useful. An exercise can only be considered 
useful in so far as it enables a man to accomplish some 
useful thing. It is this thing which is desirable, and 
the exercise remains desirable so long only as the thing 
cannot be made, or obtained without it. Such a remote 
desirability can be conceived by a youth of riper age, 
but not generally by a child or a common school pupil, 
who 1s only capable of desiring objects which he can 
turn toa direct use. 

An isolated part of an object, like an exercise, can 
only be considered useful in so far as it enables a man 
to employ it in finishing or completing the useful ob- 
ject, to which the part belongs. It is this complete 
object, which is desirable, and the part of it remains 
desirable so long only as the whole cannot be made or 
obtained without it. Such a remote desirability can be 
conceived by a youth of riper age, but not generally by 
a child or a common school pupil, who is only capable 
of desiring objects which he can turn to direct use. 

The nature of the child, or of the common school 
pupil, requires that he should desire, or be interested in, 
the subject upon which he is engaged, and that the 
desire, or interest, should look for direct satisfaction, 
not for a remote use of the subject. This demand of 
the school child the manual training school is not pre- 
pared to satisfy. Good as it may be for yotth, there- 
fore, manual training, as at present understood by our 
public school men, is not suitable for childhood or boy- 
hood, and the endeavors to introduce a manual training 
method similar to that of the manual training schools, 
into the elementary and grammar schools, are erro- 
neous. They overlook the fact that the self-activity of 
the child must be prompted by a direct motive if it 
shall be educational. 

Not so with youth. Youth is past the age during 
which the harmonious development of al! the faculties 
of mind and body is possible. A youth is prepared and 
anxious to receive a training for particular occupations 
to be pursued in life. The plastic condition of the 
brain which characterizes the period of childhood has, 
to the greatest extent, passed away in the youth, and 
his brain has become comparatively rigid. It is no 
longer susceptible of thorough organic improvement. 
This rigidity of the brain renders the success of any 
course of a general harmonious education, to which 
childhood and boyhood respond with alacrity, more 
than doubtful for boy or girl after the age of fourteen 
to sixteen years. The muscles also are, at this ad- 
vanced age of youth, no longer so capable of being 
habituated to a number of different kinds of serial 
movements needed for various sorts of manual work, 
as they were during the ages of childhood and boyhood. 

For these reasons manual training, which devotes a 
great deal of time to the training of particular exer- 
cises needed in trades, is the proper kind of education 
for youth. And for the same reasons, the manual 
training practiced in the manual training schools is not 
suitable for children and boys under fourteen to six- 
teen. 
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Another system of education through self-activity is 
required for the pupils attending the elementary and 
grammar schools. This public school education through 
self-activity must be in agreement with the principle of 
the kindergarten, that is, it must be creative activity. 
That activity is creative which objectizes, or represents, 
in spatial forms, such ideas as the worker has in mind. 
Or, the fundamental requirement characterizing the 
self-activity of the pupil of the public school must be a 
motive idea present in the mind of the worker, that is, 
an idea which moves eye and hand, or a motive con- 
troling the work. In order to distinguish this kind of 
self-activity from that of the manual training school, it 
may be called “ Manual Culture.” 

A motive idea controlling manual labor cannot be 
anything else than the idea, which is the image, of the 
spatial form, which is the object to be made. It is such 
motive ideas, which prompt the kindergarten child to 
be active with his gifts and occupations and games. It 
is such motive ideas which prompt the activity of the 
child in modeling and drawing. It is such a motive 
idea prompting the activity of the pupil, which is called 
the “useful model” in the Swedish system of wood- 
work called sloyd. 

And here is the essential difference between sloyd 
and what is commonly called manual training. Sloyd 
work is creative activity, because it is controlled by 
motive ideas ; manual training is not creative, because 
it is not prompted by motive ideas when it makes parts 
of things for the sake of the exercise, which is the 
greater part of its work. And for this reason, sloyd is 
a system which may be adopted in the public school, 
but manual training belongs to the schools for youths 
above fourteen. 

The contention between the so-called Russian system, 
which name is given to the work done at the manual 
training schools, and the Swedish system, or sloyd, is, 
therefore, a fight without an object to fight for. The 
systems are equally good, the one for the lower, the 
other for the upper schools. The truth of this asser- 
tion is corroborated by the positions held by the two 
systems in the schools of Russia herself, which country 
inspired our educators to introduce manual training 
into the upper strata of our school system. 

When Victor Della Vos undertook the management 
of the technical school at Moscow, Russia, which, by 
the bye, receives no pupils younger than eighteen years, 
he found, that a great deal of industrial work was done 
by the students. The school took and filled orders for 
common trade work. All sorts of orders were taken, 
and the pupils were expected to make the goods. Not 
being expert tradesmen, they spoiled more in material 
than the orders were worth, causing great pecuniary 
loss to the school treasury. Besides, the endless di- 
versity of labors to be performed prevented the 
students obtaining a thorough training in any kind of 
labor whatever. These observations caused Della Vos 
to stop tradework altogether. And in order to train 
the students in manual work, he introduced the making 
of parts of industrial objects only, for the purpose of 


training manual skill. There was no direct educational — 


object except such as is found in any trade apprentice- 
ship. But as the students were past the age of a 
common school education and old enough to prepare 
for special trades, the new mode of instruction was 
suitable to the case and judiciously selected. 

The results of this work were exhibited at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia, in 1876. Their value 
was recognized by our educators, who introduced it not 
only in technical institutions, but proceeded to erect 
special schools for young people who were admitted 
from fourteen years upwards. This proceeding was 
highly commendable. But when now widespread at- 
tempts are being made to introduce the same system for 
common school children, the time has arrived to show 
that such a proceeding is not correct, that it is not 
in keeping with the principles of education through 
self-activity. 

In Russia this sort of manual work is adopted in 
techical schools only, more particularly in the so-called 
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“ Railroad schools,” which are not intended for children. 
They receive pupils from fourteen years upward, whose 
age of common school attendance is past, and who are 
intended to make a living as railroad employees. The 
schools are supported from a fund raised by the railroad 
companies themselves, and are managed by the imperial 
government. Their pronounced aim is the training of 
good workmen for the railroads, such as engineers, 
stokers, roadmasters, clerks, road hands, machinists, 
etc. The curriculum of the schools comprehends lower 
mathematics, surveying mechanics, architecture, tele- 
graphy, physics, drawing, writing, book-keeping, prac- 
tical railroad business, work in wood and metal and 
other tradework important in railroad management, 
blacksmithing, locksmithing, carpentering, etc. The 
schools are purely trade schools, and raise no claim 
whatever to the standing of establishments imparting a 
general education. 

Those Russian educators who have a directing in- 
fluence upon school management are aware that a 
system adapted to trade schools, like their railroad 
schools, would not be commendable for children’s 
schools. In looking about for a system of education 
through self-activity, they perceived the advantages of 
the Swedish sloyd and examined it. There is a system 
of manual training in Finland, which they rejected as 
not good enough. They sent a commissioner to the 
sloyd training school at Naas, Sweden, to study the 
system. It was about four years ago that sloyd was 
experimentally introduced in Russian schools for child- 
hood, and since then it has rapidly spread all over the 
wide empire. And it would spread more rapidly yet, if 
good teachers of the subject could be more rapidly 
obtained. So say educators in Russia. 

Now, as we have followed the lead of Russia in the 
introduction of the Russian system of “manual train- 
ing” in schools for young people, would it not be well 
to follow her lead also in introducing the Swedish sys- 
tem of “ manual culture ” into our lower schools? 


, 
In the St. Paul Schools. 


By a St. Paut TEACHER. 


What the children study with their senses and be- 
come interested in they (1) tell about, forming oral les- 
sons ; (2) write about, forming a large part of their lan- 
guage work; (3) or sometimes (z) draw, making a 
drawing lesson ; (4) read about, thus forming the basis 
for part of their work in reading and literature. Much 
of the work, particularly that in minerals and physics 
(earth materials and earth forces) in the first four 
grades, is also made the basis of the work in geography. 
Their morning songs in the spring are largely about 
plants and birds. In the lower grades the best and 
most interesting discoveries of the children in their 
nature study are put together, first on the blackbuard 
and then hektographed or printed (we have a press) and 
that forms a reading lesson for the little ones. ape 

The one study which has not been satisfactorily cor- 
related with science is arithmetic. 


¥ 
Valuable Hints. 


Do not ask questions in rotation. P 

Do not point to the pupil you wish to answer, while 
giving the question. ; 

Do not even /ook fixedly at the pupil whom you wish 
to answer, while giving the question. 

State questions to the class as a whole. Ask one 
member for the answer. 

Do not wait an instant for theanswer, when reviewing 
most subjects. 

Do not look steadily at the- pupil who is answering. 

Do not repeat a question to oblige those who are in- 
attentive. 

Be sure to ask questions of those who are in the 
slightest degree inattentive. —Jas, C. Hughes. 
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The School Room. 


Apri 14.—Peop_e anv Done. 

Aprit 2t.—LanGuaGe, Tuincs, AND Eruics, 
APRIL 28.-—-NuMBER, SELF, AND EarTu, 

May 5.—Primary. 


The English Monarchs. 


By W. LAMOREAUX. 


It is needful for the student in history to know the names and 
succession of the English rulers. The following list cortains all, 
beginning with the Normans, and is better than any I have yet 
seen. There is a long doggerel that is laborious to learn, that has 
been used and laid aside; my list starts with the first two lines 
of this doggerel : 

1. First William the Conqueror, 


2. Then William his son ; 

3. Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 

4. Richard and John ; 

5. A Henry Third and Edwards three, 

6. A Richard then and Henrys three ; 

7. Then Edwards two and Richard Third ; 
8. Then Henrys two and Edward Sixth ; 
g. Mary, Lib, and Jeems ; 

10. Charles First and Second, and James ; 


. William and Mary, her sister Anne ; 
12. Four Georges reign, and then 
13. William the Fourth and Victoria. 


The difficulty lies I have found in the first eight lines—the first 
23 sovereigns. The first four lines are learned easily because of 
their rhythm. I have the pupils repeat these in concert, and I 
say at the end of the fourth line ‘‘and Henry ”"—that is, Henry, 
Stephen, and Henry; Richard, John, and Henry. So it runs in 
their memories that a Henry comes next. 

The first four lines learned, 1 start them on the next four. 
Knowing (as stated in the last paragraph) that a Henry comes 
next, their attention is called to the fact that there are ¢A#ree and 
/wo of different names—that they alternate, Edward and Henry ; 
in the fifth and sixth lines the Edwards and Henrys come /as¢; in 
seventh and eighth, they come frst. 

“Remember they are Edwards and Henrys ; first, three of each; 
next, two of each; three in the last of the lines; two in the first 
of the lines.” 

They say the first four lines; I say “and Henry” (Richard, 
John, and Henry) this is to let them know that they start off with 
Henry. Then they recite: 

“A Henry Third and Edwards three, 
A Richard then and Henrys three.” 

I say “‘ Remember first three of each; now twoof each;” and 
they go on: 

“Then Edwards two and Richard Third; 
Then Henrys two and Edward Sixth.” 

Here I stop for one day, spending on it ten minutes; the next 
day we say the rest together and it is learned. I keep the spell- 
ing “‘ Jeems” to show he was of Scotch descent. The first two 
minutes of the lesson is taken up in reciting this list for a week 
or two; it is then fixed in the memory. 

In teaching English history I begin and tell the story in one 
lesson, a little about each ; this is what the painters call “‘laying it 
in ”’—putting in the great outlines. Then they read something 
about each. The next day I tell something about the first five ; 
the next day the next five, and so on, until the 35 are all taken 
up. Meanwhile they are reading about them. Having this great 
outline before them, I take up one at a time, and talk about him 
for five or ten minutes. They have their books open before them 
and can question when I have finished. 

By this method they obtain in a month a pretty good idea of 
the various sovereigns, the state of the times, etc. ‘This is much 
better than to begin and study William the Conqueror and then 


William Rufus, and so on; at the end of the term they have a, 


forgotten the character they began with. 

I have found Dickens’ History of England a good thing for 
them to read—a/ter the great outlines have been gained. If it 
is read before they have a confused idea of the reigns—so many 
characters are introduced, of course, this entails labor on the 
teacher—he must know the history, and know it without the book, 
and that many do not. I do not mean the dates, for no one can 
attain that and know so much more, as he must keep in mind; 
but he can know the character of each sovereign and the prin- 
cipal events, 


» 


All common things, each day's events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend, 
—H. W Longfellow. 
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The Road to Good Penmanship. 


Some wonderfully good results are produced in the Boston 
schools by the arm movement. Some pages are before us con- 
taining each a sentence 
reaching the whole length 
of the page (which is 
ruled the long way) writ- 
ten as many timesas there 
are lines on the page. At 
the bottom of each sheet, 
note is made of the num- 
ber of repetitions and the 
number of minutes con- 
sumed in the writing. The 
average is thirteen repeti- 
tions of the sentence in 
twelve minutes. 

The writing possesses 
exceeding legibility, re- 
markable uniformity in 
slant, height, and spacing, 
and the grace that comes 
from a flowing movement. 
The pages are beautiful. 
The extreme distinctness 
seems to result from the 
way each letter stands 
apart from its neighbors. 
A natural impulse of the 
hand seems to havethrown 
a space between each Bz. 
letter and its successor. This is characteristic of all the papers, 
and so are the other merits mentioned. This spacing that seems 
to come so naturally (and certainly does not interfere with rapidity 
of execution) is so uniform that word falls under word in the suc- 
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cessive repetitions as in aruledcopy-book. These papers repres- 
ent the entire work of a grammar class, showing that excellent 
penmanship need not be regarded as a natural gift, unattainable 
by the average penman, but that it is for a//, as the result of good 
method in practice. 

What is this method? Is it one by which teachers may im- 
eps their own penmanshipr (The ye producing these papers 

ad used the method but afew months.) Is it one that any 
teacher can apply in teaching her class to write ? 

Its first principle seems to be simplicity. The exercises are 
easily graded, but from the first, they begin to affect the pupil's 
regular (or irregular) hand. They include no “ fancy work,” 
only words as we write them rapidly in daily use. At first short 
words are practiced; then longer; afterwards phrases and sen- 
tences. Sometimes the pupil seeks speed and sometimes form, 
but always with the same free, flowing movement. The idea 
(roughly) is, as shown in the cuts. 

The work shown is that of a beginner who heard of the suc- 
cess of the method and attempted to apply it in her own way. 
She is continuing the practice, using the following graded series 
of exercises upon small letter words, and is making encouraging 
progress: 7z, #, 2, a, AN, 0, ON, NO, M, AM, &, Me, S, 1S, U, S, US, SO, 
Seé, W, We, OWe, SAW, Yr, ar, are, row, c, can, tce, l, all, lie, b, be, 
rib, h, he, ah, y, you, may, 7, Joy, 2, zone, v, Vie, eve, x, ax, a, 
day, add, g, go, age, beg, k, kine, lock, SI, foe, tf, wife, t, tt, to, p, 
pew, ape, 7, Gu, quay, pique. 

The examples given show “mistakes and all.” Points can 
easily be found where the writer slowed up a little for improve- 
ment in letter form, The main advance made in the course of 
these first four exercises is toward uniformity in spacing. This 
is quite noticeable. A mistake occasionally made is beginning 
with the wrong sweep (that which begins ~ for that which begins 
wz). Increased consciousness of the word prevents this. Do not 
get consciousness into the muscle if you can help it. The word 
is your aim—keep that in view. 


ra 
School-Made Apparatus. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE, 
THE ELECTROSCOPE, 


Every teacher of physics should have an electroscope. The 
pithball usually comes into play for such purpose. But it is al- 
ways well to have more 
than one kind of apparatus 
to illustrate a subject, 
especially when such ap- 
paratus can be school- 
made and cheap at the 
same time. 

The gold-leaf electro- 
scope often costs several 
dollars. An equally good 
one can be made for all 
practical purposes. 

Matertals—1, A lamp 
chimney of the design 
shown in the illustration ; 
2, two corks fitting tightly 
into the two ends of the 
chimney; 3, a piece of 
stout copper wire six 
inches long; 4, a small 
piece of thin tinfoil such 
as comes around tobacco 
or compressed yeast; 5, 
a bit of fine copper wire. 

How to make tt.—Cut 
two strips of tinfoil three 
inches long, by one-half 
inch wide, and fasten them 
b to one end of the wire 
(w) by means of the bit of fine wire. Punch an awl through 
the smaller cork (c) and run the stout wire (w) through it. 
Bend a loop in the other end of the stout wire (w) asin the figure. 

Cut two pieces of tinfoil as in the figure (7) and fasten them 
to the inside of the chimney (7°7) in the figure. This had better 
be done with shellac or varnish. The lower cork may be covered 
with tinfoil or the strips (77) may pass down the chimney be- 
tween the glass and cork, as in the figure. 

When the shellac is dry and the pieces of tinfoil firmly attached 
to the glass, insert the lower cork (c). This should be done care- 
fulty as it might loosen the foil strips. Last, insert the upper 
cork and turn the wire loop so that the long strips of tinfoil hang 
parallel with the strips on the glass. 

Experiments,—Rub briskly glass or sealing wax on flannel or 
silk and bring the electrified body near the loop of wire. What 
follows? Repeat the act several times. What result? Set the 
apparatus on a glass plate and repeat. What result now ? 
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Having rubbed sealing wax with silk, first touch the wire with 
one, then with the other. What result ? 

Expilanation.—When an electrified body comes in contant 
with the loop, it attracts the opposite kind and repels its own 
kind of electricity. The repelled electricity passes dcwn the wire 
to the foil and divides there, half passing into one leaf half into 
the other. Now since these two strips are charged with the same 
kind of electricity they repel each other and that makes them di- 
verge until each touches the strip attached to the glass. Assoon 
as they touch these strips their charges pass into them and thence 
to the ground. In other words, when the diverging strips touch 
the stationary strips they become dzscharged and fall back to- 

ether. 
’ When the apparatus is placed on a plate of glass the electric 
ity cannot pass away to the ground, and so the slips of tinfoil 
will remain apart for some time. 

Variations of the device.—1. If the wire (w) be pointed instead 
of having a loop, the foil will hardly diverge because points per- 
mit the passage of electricity from a surface. 2. If the tinfoil 
be pointed or rough-edged, the same result will be observed. 3. 
If gold leaf be used instead of tinfoil the results will be very 
much more striking. I have made this device with gold leaf so 
delicate that if one draw a comb through the hair once and hold 
it to the loop the strips of gold leaf would instantly diverge. 4. 
The apparatus may be still further modified by having four verti- 
cal strips and four stationary ones a quadrant apart. In this 
case there will be the same phenomena observed with four di- 
verging slips. 

Sug gestions.—Have several pupils make them. Connect them 
by laying a copper wire through the loops. Bring an electrified 
body near the wire. Do all the leaves diverge? Do all diverge 
equally? Require each pupil to experiment with his own eitro- 
scope and explain every step of its action. 


ro 
Paper and Cardboard Sloyd. VI. 


By WALTER J, KENYON. 
MODEL 19, NAPKIN RING. 


Material :—A tough and ornamental paper, such as What- 
man’s cold pressed double elephant ; procurable in sheets at the 
stationers. One sheet, closely cut, supplies enough pieces for 
the class. 

The pupil cuts his paper first to a rectangle 7? inches by 2} 
inches. Then he folds each long edge over toward the center. 
creasing down a lap of one-fourth inch. This effect is shown in 
Fig. XXIV., a. The paper is now to be “ stripped” under the 
ruler, to curl it evenly. To do this lay the piece on the desk, 
Hold a dull edge of the ruler firmly down upon it and pull the 
paper slowly and evenly out from under the ruler; this will cause 
it to curl evenly toward a cylindrical form. Do this so that the 
quarter inch laps shall fall on the outside of the curve, as in 
XXIV.,, 3. 

Now spread the piece flat on the desk, laps uppermost, and 
draw the marks shown in Fig. XXIV. The lines, a, a, terminat- 
ing, as you see, at the laps, are to be cut through with a knite 
point, thus becoming slits. The three lines, 4, 4, 4, are to be like- 
wise cut, thus releasing a tongue. Finally, cut the heavy outline 
which appears still further to the right and the napkin ring is 
ready to be put together. Roll it up; insert the inner tongue in 
the slit nearer the left end and the outer tongue in the other slit. 
No pasting is needed. 

A bit of bright baby ribbon attached, or a blossom painted in 
water colors, makes this napkin ring a tasteful bit of table furni- 
ture. It is very effective when made of sheet celluloid. 


MODEL 20, BOUND BOOK, NO. 2. 

Material :—A foot of cardboard six inches wide. Some imi- 
tation leather paper, for facing the covers on the outside. Some 
light paper of any sort for facing the inside. A couple of feet of 
thread, which should correspond in color, if possible, with the 
book covers. A bit of cambric, or muslin, for the hinges (see 
XXV., 4). The leaves of the book may be blank paper suitable 
for note-books, or they may be sheets of drawings and paintings 
which the pupil has at various times made. This book is designed, 
in fact, as a method of binding the pupil's work. Of course its 
dimensions may vary. 

From the cardboard cut two rectangles, 63 by 5} inches. From 
each, cut off a half-inch strip, along the short edge, as in Fig. 
XXV. Now re-attach this strip by gluing on a piece of the mus- 
lin, say an inch wide, as in XXV., 6. Prepare both rectangles 
this way. Then cover each with the imitation leather paper, using 
paste. This must be applied to the same side on which the muslin 
is glu.d and must lap over the edges as shown in XXV.,c. Now, 
cover the reverse side with the inner facing paper, as in XXV., ¢. 
Where this paper covers the joint it must be parted, with the 
thumb nail or a knife pomt. It should be a little smaller than the 
total rectangle, thus leaving a narrow margin, about one-eighth 
of aninch. The covers are now finished. 
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Place the leaves, which are to be loose 
sheets slightly less in size than the covers, 
between the covers. It gives the book a 
finish to insert a blank sheet at the beginning 
and end, to serve as fly leaves. 

Punch three holes through the mass, as 
shown in XXV., a. These holes come midway in the half-inch 
strips and pierce the leaves near their back edges. 

Now pass the thread twice through the upper hole. Carry it 
down each side to the middle hole. Pass it twice around and carry it 
down each side to the lower hole. Pass it through twice and tie 
ina small, hard knot. This thread must be drawn very tight. 
The book is then finished. Bend the covers back and forth so 
that they work readily at the hinges. 

All the pupil’s sheet work may be bound in this way. The 
— of his work stimulates him to an effort toward his 

est. 


¥ 
Busy Work. 


By Mac LEop. 
ORNAMENTAL PAPER CUTTING. 


Fold a square on its diameters and then fold the small square 
thus formed once diagonally, and you will have the basis of most 
of the designs illustrated in this article. 

Curved \ines are used 
in the designs and a word 
of caution is necessary in 
regard to them. Draw 
them very carefully, using 
the compass whenever it 
can be made available. 
Do not cut with long, de- 
cisive cuts as when cut- 
ting straight lines, but cut 
slowly, turning the paper 
so that each part of the 
curved line falls beneath 
the edge of the scissors. 
The latter shouid not be 
taken from the paper until 
the entire curve is cut or 
there will be a broken, 





is pasted upon a white background. To produce a variety in the 
arrangement of this design, a square or octagon may be used 
instead of a circle. 

This same design forms a portion of that illustrated in Fig. 7. 
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This complete design is composed of two cut designs (one above 
the other) upon a square as a basis. Great opportunity 1s given 
for tasty color combinations. 
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The design for the second cut paper is given in Fig. 8, the 
plan of its cutting being seen in Fig. 9. 





jagged appearance to the cut paper. The first at- 
tempts of the pupils to cut curves will produce very 
crude results, but after a little practice, satisfactory 
designs will be obtained. 

A simple design, suitable for a first lesson in this 
style of work is shown in Fig. 1. The plan is given 
in the next illustration, (Fig. 2.) A somewhat more 
elaborate design is formed by cutting as indicated 
by the curved lines in Fig. 3. “The cut paper opened, 
Is represented in the next figure. The effect is 
heightened by placing a small square of a contrast- 
ing color, diagonally under the design. (See Fig. 4.) 
Reverse the position of this Square, and quite a 
different effect is produced. 

The graceful design shown in (Fig. 5) is really 
very simple. The plan for cutting is given in the 
nextfigure. A circle of a harmonizing tint is placed 











back of the cut design and then the whole design 
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Supplementary. 


Many new designs may be formed by varying the arrange- 
ment of the three portions of this design. The upper paper may 
be placed diagonally, or it may remain as it is and the second 
paper may change its position. 

Select delicate tints that harmonize. A pretty effect is pro- 
duced by having three shades of the same color, the lightest on 
top, and the darkest as the background. 

Borders.— Before drawing designs for 
borders, the colored paper should be cut 
into stripes of the desired size. A conve- 
nient size for such designs is six inches long 
by two inches wide. 

For borders the paper should be folded as 
if you were making a plaiting for dress trim- 
ming. If it is folded double and then again 
and again with the foldsall in the same di- 
rection, a discrepancy will exist between 
the different divisions, the inner one being the smallest. This is 
obviated by folding in accordion style. A good plan for the six- 
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The Class Tree. 


(Tune: “ America.”) 


Grow thou and flourish well, O’er all our happy land ; 
Ever the story tell, Teach them Thy love's com- 
Of this glad day ; mand, 
Long may thy branches raise Great God, we pray. 
To heaven our grateful praise ; p 
Waft them, on sunlight rays, | Deep in the earth to-day, 
To God, away. Safely thy roots we lay, 
Tree of our love ; 
“Let music swell the breeze, Grow thou, and flourish long ; 
And ring from all trees,” Ever our grateful song 
On this glad day ; Shall its glad notes prolong 
Bless Thou each student band To God above. 


--Emma S, Thomas. 














—— 
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An Exercise for Bird Day. 
1a 7 Arranged by GEORGIE F, DRAKE. 
A Friday afternoon, during the spring, may be pleasantly and 


profitably spent in exercises appropriate to the return of the birds. 
Much interest will be shown by the children, anda lesson may be 














A couple of simple border designs are given here. Draw as 
indicated in Fig. 10, and the open paper will form the border 
shown in the next illustration. Another pattern 1s represented in 
Fig. 12. Back of this design paste a strip of a contrasting color 
two by six inches and the result will be very showy. (See Fig. 13.) 


a 4 13. 


—\ 


In drawing designs for borders, there must be some line which 
runs the entire length of the paper and serves as a support for 
the principal parts of the design. If this matter is overlooked, 
an unpleasant surprise may await the pupil, for when he opens 
his cut paper, instead of a graceful border, he may obtain only a 
number of disconnected figures. : ; 

An effective way of mounting paper border designs is the fol- 
lowing: Take a piece of white cardboard or heavy drawing 
paper, about eight inches wide and as long as desired. Paste the 
six-inch borders on this, one under the other, leaving an inch 
space between them. 

¥* 


For Recreation. 


A correspondent asks us to describe the game of Consequences. 

Three sets of papers are distributed, each player receiving one 
of each set. 

1. The first set of papers bear each the name of some object. 

2. The second bear each a command. 

3. The third bear each a statement. 

Each player tells his experience from the papers as follows: 

I was presented with an Egyptian pyramid. (First paper.) 
I was directed to scruéb the floor with tt. (Second paper.) The 
consequence was that a /ittle frog said “ Kee-chonk!” (Third 

aper.) 
. ton presented with a grab bag. 1 was directed to give it 
to Humpy Dumpty. As a consequence, there are no fried eels 
in the pond, Etc., etc., etc. ’ 

It is a nonsensical game, very amusing to boys and girls, and 
sometimes raising a laugh among older people. It is a good 
game for indoor recesses, ‘ 

A game of more sustained interest is Guessing Proverbs. A 
proverb is chosen containing as many words as there are players, 
less one. The excluded one is absent during the choosing. It 
is his task to guess the proverb by means of questions. 

Each of the other players takes a word and answers the ques- 
tions of the guesser in such a way as to introduce his own word 
as inconspicuously as possible. 

For instance, the proverb is: Wo man can serve two masters. 
To the question “Do you think it will rain to-morrow?” the 
first player replies, “ Vo one can predict the weather.” To the 
question, “What did you see at the Fair?” the fourth player 
replies, ‘‘ I saw how foreign hotel waiters serve their customers.” 

The questioner can go twice around. If in that time he fails 
to get enough of the words of his proverb together to guess the 
whole, he is declared beaten, is told the proverb, and has to go 
out again. 














taught the thoughtless boy. Let a number of the pupils each 
state some fact in regard to a bird,—its habits, its plumage, or its song. 
Pictures of birds may be used (there is a set published by L. Prang & Co.), 
and some of the pupils will bring their pet canaries. 


Birds, the free tenants of land, air, and ocean. 
—/James Montgomery. 


A few with melody untaught, 
Turn all the air to music. 
—James Montgomery. 


They'll come again to the apple tree, 
Robin and all the rest, 
When the orchard branches are fair to see 
In the snows of the blossoms dressed, 
And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of that nest. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


You call them thieves and pillagers; but know 

They are the winged wardens of your farms, 

Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 

And from your harvest keep a hundred harms. 
—Long fellow. 


With the happy birds’ returning 


Comes the merry spring. — Sherwood. 


Mark how the lark and linnet sing ; 
With rival notes 
They strain their warbling throats, 
To welcome in the spring. —Dryden. 


The sun is bright,—the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
The bluebird prophesying spring. 
—Long fellow, 


Yellow-bird, where did you learn that song ? 
Perched on the trellis where grape vines clamber, 
In and out fluttering all day long, 
With your golden breast dropping with amber. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Oh, blackbird! sing me something well, 
While all the neighbors shoot thee round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground 
Where thou may’st warble, eat, and dwell. 
— Tennyson. 


Do you ask what the birds say? The sparrow, the dove, 
The linnet, and thrush say, “I love, and I love!” 
In the winter they’re silent, the wind is so strong; 
What it says I don’t know, but it sings a loud song. 
But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm weather, 
And singing and loving —all come back together. 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 
That he sings, and he sings, and forever sings he, 
“I love my Love, and my Love loves me.” 
—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


We know not alway 
Who are kings by day, 
But the king of the night is the bold brown owl! 
—Procter. 
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When the cats run home and the light is come, 

And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 

And the whirring sail goes round, 

And the whirring sail goes round, 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 

— Tennyson. 


An emblem of freedom, stern, haughty, and high, 
Is the gray forest eagle, that king of the sky. 
— Street. 
THE PIGEON, 
’Tis a bird I love with its brooding -note, 
And the trembling throb in its mottled throat ; 
‘There’s a human look in its swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest. 
— Willis. 


THE CANARY, 
Sing away, ay, sing away, 
Merry little bird. 
Always gayest of the gay, 
Though a woodland roundelay 
You've never sung or heard. 
—D. M. Mulock, 


Merrily swinging on briar and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name. 
—Bryant. 
A few appropriate songs as “ The Sparrow, The Nightin- 
gale, and The Cuckoo,” will add variety, and for a concert reci- 
tation by the schvol, the poem, ‘‘ What the Sparrow Chirps,” by 
Phoebe Cary. 


Rollicking Robin is here again. 
What does he care for the April rain ? 
Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn't he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet 
For his hungry little robins to eat ? 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Robin, Sir Robin, gay red-vested knight, 
Now you have come to us, summer's in sight. 
You never dream of the wonders you bring,— 
Visions that follow the flash of your wing. 


How all the beautiful by-and-by 
Around you and after you seems to fly ; 
Sing on, or eat on, as pleases your mind ! 
Well have you earned every morsel you find. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


The bluebird chants from the elm’s long branches 
A hymn to welcome the budding year. 
— Bryant. 


I know the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Out in the apple tree where he is swinging, 
Brave little fellow ! the skies may be dreary,— 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 


Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat! 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note ? 
Listen a while, and you'll hear what he’s saying, 
Up in the apple tree swinging and swaying. 
—Limily Huntington Miller. 


See yon robin on the spray ; 
Look ye how his tiny form 
Swells as when his merry lay 
Gushes forth amid the storm, 
— Weir. 


Robin’s here in coat of brown, 
And scarlet breast-knot gay. 
—Wm, Allingham. 

‘Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April nigh: 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music. — Coleridge. 


Prize thou the nightingale, 
Who soothes thee with his tale, 
ae And wakes the woods around; 
A singing feather he,—a winged and wandering sound. 
—From the Dutch. 
(TO BE CONTINUED,) 
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Editorial Notes. 


Remember that the National Educational Association meets 
this year, at Asbury Park, N. J., only about thirty miles from 
New York city. 

The Popular Educator for April contains an article by Prof. 
John Dewey, of Michigan university, on “ The Psychology of the 
Fundamental Operations,” in which the Grube method is dis- 
cussed and, partially at least, condemned. It isa long article and 
must be taken in its wholeness to be understood. Prof. Dewey 
does not propose a new system at all ; he proposes that the teacher 
study the psychological operation by which the child obtains a 
knowledge of number, and govern himself accordingly ; ‘‘ the fun- 
damental operations are the necessary and successive phases of 
the evolution of number itself.” The article cannot but set many 
teachers to feel that to understand how to teach the fundamental 
operations they must understand psychology ; in other words, the 
movement toward the study of psychology is a movement in be- 
half of philosophic teaching. 





Wisconsin has taken a wise step in resuming control of the 
examinations for teachers’ certificates. Last year the state de- 
partment of public instruction suspended the sending out of 
questions leaving the examinations entirely to county and local 
officials, No state can afford to get along without uniform ex- 
aminations. 


It will probably be admitted that the “ spoils system” has had 
more to do with the lowering of the tone of our politics than any 
other thing. Teachers are particularly interested in the abolition 
of this system, since it tends to degrade their profession. They 
will therefore heartily favor the movement initiated by the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League in behalf of administrative 
reform. The officers of this organization are Carl Schurz, presi- 


‘dent; William Potts, secretary ; and Col. Silas W. Burt, treasurer ; 


and its main office is 54 William street, N. Y. An effort is being 
made to secure an enrolment of the voters of the country and 
cards are being sent out for signatures. The immediate purpose 
of this is to form a single popular organization—working into 
every state, and having for its members every person enrolled— 
which will be used as effectively as possible in the effort toward 
the abolition of the spoils system under the national, state, and 
local governments. The league already has 5000 active members 
and 10,000 names enrolled, including many of the men foremost 
in every walk of life. It is a cause worthy of the support of our 
best citizens. 

Over five hundred educators assembled in Toronto last week 
at the Provincial Educational Association meeting. The session 
lasted for three days and there were over fifty papers read. 
Probably the most interesting feature of the meeting was the 
presence of Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, Worcester, 
Mass., who gave three lectures on “Child Study.’” This phase 
of educational progress has been attracting much attention in 
Ontario during the past year, and Dr, Hall’s earnest and scholarly 
addresses were much appreciated. A report of the meeting is 
given on another page. 

The Pacific Educational Journal for March is as bright as 
usual, The illustrated Midwinter Fair series of sketches of Cali- 
fornia teachers and schools is particularly interesting. We are 
glad to see the portraits of some of our California friends and 
read of their successes in the educational field. 


“ The teachers’ reading is by far the most important factor in 
his improvement and progress,” is a bit of truth from a discussion 
by Supt. Charles W. Cole, of Albany, N. Y., before the recent 
meeting of the N. E. A., department of superintendence. Show 
us what a teacher reads and we will tell you his make-up. 


The editorial page of the Michigan School Moderator bristles 
with good points. Here are a few timely ones relating to institutes : 

‘* Neither institutes nor angleworms are estimated solely by their length.” 

‘* If instructors at institutes cannot give inspiration they have no business 
to be institute instructors.” 

‘* Fully half the value of a one-week institute is found in the inspiration 
received,” 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The situation at Bluefields on the Mosquito coast, is said to be 
getting serious ; force is necessary to protect foreign interests from 
Nicaraguan lawlessness.—— England decides to retain Uganda. 
——President Cleveland signs the bill providing for the fulfill- 
ment of the part of the United States in the protection of the 
seals.—— The civil power restored in Darlington and Florence 
counties, S. C., by order of Governor Tillman.——A great strike, 
accompanied with much violence in the Connellsville, Pa., coke 
region.—Death of Cardinal Dusmet, Archbishop of Catania. 
——Ex-President Caceres proclaimed dictator of Peru.——-Ad- 
miral da Gama and his officers sail for Portugal.——Much dis- 
content felt with the government in Chile ——A bill for home-rule 
for Scotland introduced in the house of commons.——The house 
refuses to override the president's veto of the Bland bill. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


WINTHROP INDUSTRIAL AND NORMAL COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The railroad from Savannah at first passes through an unin- 
teresting country, level pine plains; after a time better soil is 
reached ; clay forms an important ingredient, better farms appear, 
and it is apparent the people obtain more for their labor. Col- 
umbia, 142 miles from Savannah, is on the bank of the Congaree ; 
the population is about 18,000. A great educational work has 
been accomplished here which is to culminate at last in a state 
institution to be located at Rock Hill. 

The story of the development of the Winthrop Industrial and 
Normal college possesses deep interest. It has been accom- 
plished by the earnest efforts and the indefatigable labor of Prof. 
oe Y Johnson ; but these two factors would not have been 
enough—it was that he was seeking to realize the New Educa- 
tion; that produced an interest and co-operation on the part of 
the people. In 1883, being chosen city superintendent, he en- 
rolled himself as a member of the Martha’s Vineyard Normal in- 
stitute, listening to the famous lectures on education delivered by 
Colonel Parker. It is easy to see that his course would be far 
different from those who usually undertake the work of superin- 
tending schools. 

He soon saw that he could accomplish but little unless he had 
teachers trained to realize the ideal the New Education puts into 
the mind; so, in 1886, the Winthrop Normal college was insti- 
tuted; the Peabody fund giving $1,500 annually for two years, 
and then giving $2,000. He brought the matter before the legis- 
lature and each county was authorized to give $150 annually to 
the pupil who sustained the best entrance examination. The 
course of study extends over two years. In 1891, the graduates 
of the college made so strong an impression on the public that 
an act was passed offering to found and sustain a state normal 
school in that town that should offer the most inducements. 
Rock Hill, a village of about 1,500 inhabitants seized the prize, 
offering $60,000 in bonds, $700 cash, a site of 31 acres, anda 
great quantity of bricks. The corner-stone is to be laid on May 
12, and the building constructed this summer. 

The name of the institute is the Winthrop Norma! and Indus- 
trial college—named in honor of Robert C. Winthrop, one of the 
Peabody Fund trustees who had by wise action made it possible 
for an earnest man like Prof. Johnson to accomplish something. 
The number enrolled this year is 59; only those are admitted 
who have what we at the North would call a high school standing. 
I visited the classes in this college and found them taught in an 
admirable manner. Two of the teachers, Miss Leonard, the 
principal, and Miss Souther, are graduates of the Bridgewater 
normal school in Massachusetts. There is a department of prac- 
tice containing 100 pupils where the normal students teach under 
supervision. 

Prof, Johnson is the superintendent of the schools of Columbia 
as well as of the Winthrop Normal college ; the children in 1883 
numbered 930; in 1894, 2,200; the expenditures about $15,000 ; 
average salary paid to teachers is $43 per month; the schools are 
in session 175 days—8} months; the teachers number 31; the 
schools open at 9 and close at 2. 

_As might be expected, Supt. Johnson gathers his teachers about 
him for conference each month. He is a firm believer in the 
need of a continuous study of the science and art of education. 
Any superintendent who allows his assistants to teach on and 
on endlessly with only the little stock they set out with will in- 
evitably fail, and he ought to. 

A number of class-rooms in the public schools were visited— 
those on Washington street—and it was apparent that many 
of the methods of the New Education were being intelligently 
employed ; colored crayons, sand tables, singing by note, drawing, 
paper-folding, calisthenics. The spirit pervading these class- 
rooms was not of the ordinary kind, where a certain kind of work 
is performed in a perfunctory manner and called teaching. One 
feature remarked in every room was the extreme neatness of the 
work on the blackboards and slates; not a scrawl was to be seen. 

The colored school, Mr. J. E. Wallace, principal, numbers goo 
pupils. Though badly crowded in the class-rooms, the order was 
excellent. The older grades were assembled by Supt. Johnson, 
to be addressed by me, and their marching in, their attention, 
their bearing, all showed they were under good training. 1 was 
especially pleased by the singing; these students are learning to 
be intelligent and self-respecting. 

This town had until the dispensary law went into force, 40 
saloons ; it now has none; liquor is sold in bottles at three dis- 
pensaries. It is the testimony of all with whom I conversed, 
that the amount spent for liquor has been lessened fully one-half. 
The state has a large dispensary here, and liquors are bottled 
and sent to the dispensary. Gov. Tillman is working out a plan 
to reduce the vast waste upon liquors; it looks as though it 
would be successful. There is evidently a conflict going on; the 
old elements are being overpowered by new men and measures; 
the = school is one thing that will have a better chance, 

I left Columbia with the feeling that it would be a good place 
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for many to spend the winter who want a mild climate. It is on 
an elevated plateau; the streets are wide and well planted with 
trees; the houses look comfortable, and there is an air of quiet 
and rest here that cannot but be good for one who has been 
under the spur for two-thirds of the twenty-four hours in each 
day. The people laugh here when you talk of rest; they say 
they have too much of it. A. M. K. 





Two of Indiana’s teachers are at the head of the Indian school 
service, Mr. Hailmann, being superintendent, and Mr. Wm. M. 
Moss, assistant superintendent. 


The teachers’ training class conducted by Supt. Logan D. 
Howell, of Goldsboro, N.C., has begun the study of Joseph 
Payne’s “ Lectures on the Science and Art of Education.” Weekly 
meetings are held. 


The municipal school of modern languages opened at Paris 
at the beginning of this year aims to give its pupils a com- 
plete practical knowledge of English and German in the shortest 
—_ possible. No preparatory work is required outside of school 

ours. 


We congratulate Supt. Rummel, of Emmetsburg, Iowa, on the 
showing of his schools in point of attendance. One grammar and 
one primary school report an attendance of 98 per cent. for March, 
The average of all the city schools during the same month is 93 
per cent, 


Among the topics discussed at a meeting of Buffalo, N. Y., 
primary teachers we notice “ Nature Study” on the basis of an 
article ped published in the SCHOOL JOURNAL. ‘The study 
is new in Buffalo primaries. Weare glad tosee the schools come 
to the front. 


The Boston Record expresses the hope that the Biddeford, Me., 
academy trustees, who have decided that their girl pupils shall 
graduate in ginghams and plain suits, consulted the girls’. moth- 
ers before establishing this rule. Have the trustees taken the 
regulation of graduation gowns into their own hands ? 


The late election in Cleveland, Ohio, puts Mr. H. Q. Sargent in 
the chair as school director again. It will be remembered that 
he was put in first by a popular demand as one who could take 
the schools out of politics. He immediately appointed Judge 
Draper (Ex-Supt. N. Y. State) as city superintendent of schools. 
This endorses his action. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, the veteran educator, is at present active in 
West Virginia, in his ministry of education. He spoke in Charles- 
ton last week. His subjects were “ How to Kindle the Fire,” 
“ Young America at School,” “‘ How Does Universal Education 
Pay,” “Some Things the People Expect of the Teacher,” and 
‘Upper Story Work for American Girls.” 


The London correspondent of the Mew Zealand Schoolmaster 
writes that the English schools, whether board or voluntary 
schools, are in future to be used for public meetings, free of 
charge save for cleaning and damage. The supporters of the 
voluntary schools do not like this arrangement at all, but Min- 
ister Acland is not disturbed by their objections. 


The oldest city public schools in North Carolina, according to 
the Round Tadle, are those of Raleigh. They were established 
in 1876. At present there are thirty-nine teachers—twenty-two 
white and seventeen colored. Mr. Edward P. Moses, whose con- 
tributions to the development of the phonetic method of teaching 
reading was described in THE JOURNAL some time ago by Prof. 
Branson, is the superintendent. 


The Indiana reform school for boys, near Plainfield, is one of 
the best institutions of the kind in the country. Through the 
power of its educational influence, oy | has regained over 3,000 
useful members, or about 85 per cent. of all boys who were sent 
there, The superintendent, Mr. T. J. Charlton, is just the man 
needed for the responsible post. He is a kind-hearted and broad- 
minded educator, who deserves the main credit for the successful 
operation of the school. 


The Pacific Educational Journal writes that Supt. Norvell, of 
Merced county, Cal., has a practice that might well be followed 
by other superintendents, of announcing on neatly printed mourn- 
ing cards mailed to teachers and school officers, the death of any 
person officially connected with the schools of his county. The 
notice is always accompanied by a short biographical sketch 
which calls particular attention to the contributions of the de- 
ceased to educational work. 


The “hard times” are felt in Europe as well as in this country. 
The London Pall Mail Gazette writes that Italian professors 
are wailing over the suppression of six universities, which “in 
these hard times” the government can no longer afford to sup- 
port. The doomed colleges are those of Messina, Catania, Mod- 
ena, Parma, Siena, and Sassari, in all of which the number of 
students ranged from 100 to 400, A high school at Maserata, 
with 150 students is also to be closed. It is hoped for the sake 
of higher education that better times will soon enable these in- 
stitutions to be reopened. 
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The New England Normal council will hold its nineteenth 
annual meeting at the school committee rooms, Boston, on April 
20, The program presents an array of names well-known in ed- 
ucational circles. Among the subjects for discussion we note the 
following : “ The Training of Kindergartners,” “ Legitimate Work 
of State Normal Schools,” “ The City Training School,” “The 
Organic Connection of Training and Normal Schools,” “ The 
Higher Training of Teachers,” “ What next in Pedagogical Train- 
ing?” “Psychology in its Relation to Teaching,” “Principles of 
Education,” and “ The Training of Kindergartners in Germany.” 


A recent issue of the St. Paul, Minn., Dzsfatch contains a full 
and excellent account of the Jefferson school kindergarten of that 
town. Pictures of some of the pupils, the kindergartners, and 
Prin. Baker embellish the page. The remarkable success of 
the kindergarten is due to the directress, Mrs. M. B. Passage, and 
her devoted and skilful assistants. Mrs, Passage after attending 
a normal school, pursued a course in a kindergarten training 
school, then took up psychology, and finally made a critical study 
of the Chicago kindergartens. It is this broad preparation that 
kindergartners and primary teachers need to come to their work 
abundantly qualified. 


There has been a need of just such a paper as the one recently 
started at Pittsburg, Pa., under the name 7/e American Citizen, 
Its distinctive purpose is the education of Italian-Americans to 
better citizenship, and to a deeper appreciation of our American in- 
stitutions. The numbers that are before us contain in addition to 
short articles on our flag, the presidents, etc., portions of the dec- 
laration of independence and constitution of the United States in 
both English and Italian. 

It is the same with the instruction of teachers as with that of 
citizens by adoption. Hundreds of books have been published to 
assist them to a right appreciation of their duties, but have ac- 
complished comparatively little, the trouble, being on the one 
hand, that the needed information was scattered through many 
volumes, and on the other, that the buyers did not know how to 
use them. A periodical publication can do more for the uplifting 
of the masses. It is for these reasons that EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS was started five years ago to aid teachers who 
want to advance in professional studies. Evidently those who 
have undertaken the publication of the American Citizen were 
guided by similar experiences to apply the plan to the education 
of our Italian fellow-citizens. We wish them success. 


U. S. Commissioner Dr. W. T. Harris, in writing to the pub- 
lishers of Isaac Pitman’s ‘‘ Complete Phonographic Instructor” in 
terms of eulogy in regard to that work, adds the following sug- 
gestions as to the best method of learning shorthand; “1 have 
had some experience, in my younger days, in teaching shorthand, 
and after a long time I discovered that the quickest possible way 
for a student to learn to write rapidly is to copy one hundred times 
each page of an exercise written in the briefest reporting style. 
Perhaps he may as well copy each page fifty times first, and then 
go back and copy each page fifty times more. The important 
thing is to get the form out of one’s head and into one’s hand. 
Much reading of phonography gets a knowledge of correct forms 
into the head; much copying of the same exercises gets the writ- 
ing out of one’s head into one’s hand.” 


Very few colleges in the South have separate library buildings, 
Roanoke, Salem, Va, erected such a building in 1879, and now it 
has been found necessary to enlarge it to meet the wants of the 
college. The increase in the number of volumes and the modern 
methods of study, render it necessary to build an annex for a re- 
ference library and reading room. The contracts for this addition 
have been signed and the work is to be completed before the open- 
ing of the next session in September. This annex will be Gothic 
to correspond with the present building ; built of pressed brick, 
covered with slate, and finished in good style throughout. The 
library & to be rearranged and catalogued during the summer 
vacation, and the reading room and reference library will be open 
to students every week day during the session, thus making it 
more and more an aid to study and research. 


That school festivals properly conducted tend to increase the 
interest of parents and children in the schools, is a well-known 
fact. In Galion, Ohio, some people had circulated the report that 
the pupils were poorly taught, and when the school fair was held 
tried to pursuade parents not to go. But the attractive program 
that Prof. A. W. Lewis had prepared proved too stfong an 
inducement, and the hall where the fair was held was crowded to 
its utmost capacity. The interest manifested in the children’s 
exhibit and exercises brought parents and teachers closer together 
and renewed the mutual feeling that slander had attempted to 
undermine. 

The convention of superintendents and teachers held during 
fair week was also attended by many parents who, had it taken 
place at some other time, would not have thought it worth their 
while to listen to the discussions of school problems. “ The 
Needs of our Schools” was discussed by Supts. E. H. Handley, 
of Shelby ; M. W. Spear, of Mt. Gilead, and James W. Knott, of 
Mansfield. The paper by Supt. J. H. Snyder, of Tiffin, on “ The 
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Evils of our Schools and who are Responsible for Them?” was 
discussed by Supts. J. J. Bliss, of Crestline; Arthur Powell, of 
Marion, and F. W. Wenner, of Upper Sandusky. State Commis- 
sioner O. T. Corson spoke on “ The Public Schools of Ohio,” and 
Prof. F. M. Hamilton, of Bucyrus, gave a history of the public 
schools of Crawford county. 


“‘ You bad boy, you have made a grease spot on the new sofa 
with your bread and butter,” said Mrs. Fizzletop to her son Johnny, 

“ Never mind, ma ; you can sit on it when there is company in 
the parlor,” replied little Johnny.— Texas Siftings. 





New York City. 


Dr. Wahl, of grammar school No. 89, will talk on “ Applied 
Psychology” to the members of The New YorR Society of Peda- 
gogy on April 18, May 2, and May 16, in the City College at 4 
P, M. 


DRAWING CONFERENCES, GRAMMAR GRADES, — At the 
meeting held Wednesday, April 11, the committee of teachers 
proposed a plan for grade conferences on the work in drawing. 
While this branch is presented by special teachers, every class 
teacher is required to answer for deficiency in class- work. 

As outlined by the secretary, Henry G. Schneider, of grammar 
school No, 90, the teachers of each grammar grade will meet in 
conference, bringing samples of classwork in drawing, and thus 
the conference will be able to compare and decide what can be 
done in each grade. 

Any information required and tickets for conferences can be ob- 
tained from the secretary by sending a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope to grammar school No. go. 

Each teacher is expected to contribute a set of her class draw- 
ings, and preference will be given to such as declare themselves 
ready to comply with this requirement. 





National Educational Association. 
(From Official Circular No. 1,) 


This year’s meeting will be held at Asbury Park, N. J., under 
conditions quite as favorable as have ever been offered the asso- 
ciation, President Lane and Secretary Shepard recently visited 
Asbury Park and found that the local, educational, municipal, and 
business organizations are heartily united in inviting the associa- 
tion, and are prepared to guarantee superior and almost unlimited 
hotel and boarding house accommodations at very reasonable 
rates. The halls available for general and department meetings, 
and for the uses of the various committee organizations, were 
found to be ample in size, convenient in location, and in all re- 
spects entirely satisfactory. 

The railroad lines terminal at Asbury Park, and all lines of the 
Trunk Line association, have granted a rate of one first class 
limited fare, plus two dollars (membership fee) for the round trip, 
with provisions for the extension of return tickets to September 1, 
by some method of deposit to be announced in the official bulle- 
tin. It is believed that most, if not all, of the other railroad as- 
sociations of the United States and Canada will grant equally 
favorable rates. 

While the executive committee share the disappointment of 
those who hoped that such railroad arrangements could be made 
as would enable the association to meet in Duluth, Minn., they 
are confident that their action in changing to a place where the 
usual railroad rates and ticket extensions can be secured will be 
universally approved. The accessibility of Asbury Park, its pe- 
culiar attractions as a seaside resort, the superiority of its hotel 
and other accommodations combine to make it an unusually fa- 
vorable place for meeting ; and it is the purpose of the executive 
committee and the local authorities, using all of these advantages 
to make this meeting the largest and best in the history of the 
association. 

The list of state and territorial managers will be announced as 
soon as completed. The unavoidable delay in selecting a place 
for meeting renders it of the utmost importance that all mana- 
gers and directors lose no time in perfecting state organizations, 
and that they press their work during the limited time remaining 
with the utmost vigor. 

The usual official bulletin will be issued about May 1, giving 
full information as to railroad arrangements, hotel and boarding 
accommodations, excursions, programs of all meetings, and other 
matters of interest. 

The publication of the volume of Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Congresses of Education has been delayed by reason of 
the great amount of material to be edited, and the translation of 
papers presented in foreign languages. This volume, which 
promises to be the most valuable ever issued by the association, 
will be ready for delivery some time during April. 


Good Cooking 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To always insure good custards, 
puddings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden —_ Brand Condensed Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label. Take no substitute for the Eagle Brand, 
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Ontario Educational Association. 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-t! ird annual convention of the association was held 
at Toronto, March 27, 28, and29. The president, Mr. Alexander 
Steele, of Orangeville, occupied the chair. The subject of his in- 
augural address was “ The relation of higher education to national 
development.” In this he pointed out exhaustively all those ele- 
ments which go to the formation of a true national character, and 
which develop or retard the impulses that distinguish a people still 
in the formative condition. He dealt severely with the strong 
mercantile feeling which he held distinguished the people of the 
Dominion, and which, should it continue to progress in the way 
it had in the past, would sap any patriotic spirit left in the people. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, followed with a short 
but highly appréciative discourse on “ Experimental Psychology.” 
He dwelt at some length on the character of American college 
life, and deplored the loss in the students of this age of that ex- 
uberance of spirits which distinguished the students of some gen- 
erations ago. In concluding an address replete with sound prac- 
tical advice and wisdom, gathered from experience, he urged that 
there were two things which should be cultivated in students— 
health and a good emotional glow. He held that that emotional 
glow, that exuberance of spirits, was the raw material out of which 
all great mental and physical work is created. 

A second address by Dr. Hail related to “Child Study.” In 
this the distinguished speaker advocated a closer adhererice to the 
psychological routine of study, and that more attention should be 
paid to the regular development of the faculties of children. He 
explained that the child was merely the man in parvo, and that all 
the faculties which were present in the adult were present in an 
undeveloped state in the child ; it was necessary, however, to de- 
velop those faculties which were naturally stronger first. 

Mr. G. A. Aylesworth, of Newburgh, read a most instructive 
paper on “ The Relation of Municipal Councils to Public and High 
Schools,” for which a vote of thanks was tendered him by the 
meeting. The report of the committee on industrial education 
was read by Mr. George Dickson, of Toronto. It contained many 
very valuable suggestions tor the guidance of school teachers. 

“Written Examinations ” was the subject of a highly interest- 
ing paper by Mr. William Houston, director of teachers’ institutes 
for Ontario. He said that written examinations tended to pervert 
the idol of education in that there was oftentimes too much study- 
ing for the sake of the examination and not tor the sake of the 
sake of the study itself. He advocated the abolition of competi- 
tion by examinations entirely. Although he regarded it as impos- 
sible to test a man’s ability by an examination, he thought it was 
possible to approximate it by this means. The tendencies of ex- 
aminations conducted by examiners who have not taught the can- 
didates were summed up as follows: 1. They fix a standard of 
attainment quite independent of the judgment and experience of 
those that do the teaching. 2. They enforce a style of treatment 
of subjects which may or may not be in accord with the teacher’s 
opinion and views. 3. They arouse competition among schools 
and teachers. Each striving to get as many candidates as possi- 
ble through the examinations, too often regardless of any higher 
consideration. 4. They create in a public mind a false criterion 
of culture by educating to judge of the work of the teacher by the 
number of candidates they succeed in passing through the vari- 
ous examinations. 5. The general effect is to deprive the teach- 
ers of the freedom of action which is absolutely necessary to en- 
able them to work for the highest and best results—results that 
cannot possibly be tested by any system of written examinations. 

The election of officers resulted as follows :—president, Dr. S. 
F. Lazier, Hamilton; secretary, Mr. R. W. Doan, Toronto; treas- 
urer, Mr. W. J. Hendry, Toronto. The vice-presidents of the as- 
sociation are the presidents of the various sections. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. A. McMillan, of Toronto, the presiding officer of the sec-’ 


tion, delivered an address on *‘ Defects in Our Public School Sys- 
tem,” dwelling particularly on the curriculums of both public 
and high schools. The tendency, he thought, seemed to be to 
magnify the high schools at the expense of the public schools. 
The public schools are the schools of the masses, and should be 
maintained as such. The low standard of many of the public 
schools was owing to the low standard of the certificates of most 
teachers, Nearly 60 per cent. of all teachers in Ontario held 
third class certificates, and many of them were mere girls and 
boys whose characters were not formed and whose minds were 
not fully developed. This state of affairs could only be remedied 
by raising the standard for entering the profession, and also the 
age of all candidates who might wish toenter. Owing to the 
over-supply many worthy and experienced teachers were crowded 
out by raw and inexperienced recruits. 

Miss Agnes C. Purvis, of Brantford, read a paper on “ Lessons 
From the School of Experience,” in which she pointed out that 
teachers were directly and indirectly taught by coming into con- 
tact with the pupil ; they should therefore endeavor to study child 
nature, and all work should be done with some definite aim in 
view. 
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Mr. R. H. Cowley, of Ottawa, read an interesting paper on 
“The Normal School as a Preparation for Public Schoo! Work.” 
He said that normal school work should be purely professional. 
The tendency of our Ontario system of education had been to 
specialize the functions of each branch, but all branches should 
be unified. He divided the functions of a normal school into 
three: (1) To give atrue view of public school work; (2) to 
prepare the teacher for this work ; (3) to be a center for educa- 
tional progress. 

“What Should be Taught in Canadian Public Schools,” was 
presented by Mr. C. B. Edwards, of London. The first faculty 
developed in children is the observing faculty. Wher children 
enter school the order of development is reversed and children 
are compelled to exercise the reasoning faculty. When, in higher 
education, in the study of science, etc., children are asked to ex- 
ercise the observing faculty, teachers notice that this faculty has 
not been trained. The study of science should take the place of 
some other studies on the curriculum for the following reasons : 
1. We would proceed strictly on psychological lines. 2. We 
would put the pupil in the way of much better progress in ad- 
vanced science. 3. As education is largely made up of the abil- 
ity to recognize resemblances and to detect differences, the pupil 
would be better able to cope with his studies. 4. The pupil so 
trained would be more likely to follow a mercantile or agricul- 
tural pursuit than to still further crowd the already over-crowded 
professions, Technical grammar should not be taught, as there 
is not sufficient benefit derived from it practically. Physiology 
and temperance should also be left off the curriculum. The 
proper study of children isnot man, The proper studies for an 
ideal curriculum should contain the following subjects :--1. Eng- 
lish, including literature, composition, and language training, 
history, English and Canadian. 2. Mathematics, arithmetic, 
with particular attention to the four fundamental rules. 3. 
Science by means of useful apparatus, study nature, teach chil- 
dren to observe, to think, to collect, and to reason, 

Considerable discussion followed on the reading of this paper 
and the writer was tendered a hearty vote of thanks. 

Hon. Mr. Ross spoke briefly on the unity of the Ontario system 
of education and the necessity of impressing the views of the 
association on the people of the country. 

Mr. Brown, of Watford, read a paper on “ Entrance Examina- 
tions,” dealing principally with the departmental regulations 
governing them. He deplored the frequent changes in the sys- 
tem that were made, owing to political influences. He con- 
demned the present public school arithmetic, on the ground that 
there are too many rules to burden the minds of pupils. He 
pointed out that too much was required in literature. Instead of 
creating love for the subject, the over-crowded course could only 
fill the pupils with disgust. 

A lively discussion followed the reading of Mr. Brewn’s paper. 
On motion to reduce the amount of history for the entrance ex- 
aminations,an amendment was passed that British history should 
be eliminated from the entrance examination, the idea being 
clearly understood that the subject should still be taught, but not 
for examinations, as teaching British history for the entrance ex- 
amination never developed a patriotic spirit toward Great Britain ; 
while if the subject could be taught without the examination in 
view, the highest spirit of patriotism would be developed. 

Inspector James L. Hughes, of Toronto, presented a very help- 
ful paper on “ Self-Expression versus Expression.” He pleaded 
for the development of the individuality of the child, the self- 
consciousness of his individual power, not of his weakness. He 
should be asked to make his own problems and invent his own 
plans. His executive ability should be directed and cultivated, 
not repressed, nor should he be kept “doubting” but doing. 
And only his wanting to do what was wrong should be repressed. 
There should be more oral work; and writing thoughts, not 
copying words. Rapid reading to secure the thoughts, not to say 
the words, would assist the pupil in this direction. 

Inspector J. W. Garvin, of Peterboro, opened the discussion on 
“Vertical Writing,” upholding the system from his success with 
it in the Peterboro public schools. He showed specimens of the 
writing of whole classes, that were unusually gcod. It was 
noted that the children of the Hamilton schools had made 
marked progress in their writing since the introduction of the 
vertical system. All who had tried in their schools the past year 
were in favor of continuing its use. A resolution was passed 
asking that in the opinion of this association vertical writing 
should be introduced in all the public schools of Ontario. 

A committee was appointed to lay before the minister resolu- 
tions asking that much longer experience should be required from 
teachers before they should be allowed professional certificates ; 
and that every child is entitled to all the training which the pub- 
lic schools can give, and that the schools of the masses should 
receive more aid from the government. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : president, Mr. A. 
McQueen ; vice presidents, Messrs. J. A. Hill and Ph. B. Dundas ; 
secretary, Mr. D. Young; director, Mr. Cowley; treasurer, Mr. 
Harlton ; executive committee, Messrs. Musgrove, McMaster, 
and Keith. 


[TO BE CONTINUED,] 
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Correspondence. 


Vertica] Writing. 
By W. D. HEYER. 


Those who advocate anything new in education should avoid claiming too 
much for their schemes. Otherwise they descend from the rank of educa- 
tors to that of charlatans, Vertical writing ome great merit (and 
in my opinion, only one), and that is /egzdz/ity. Poor vertical writing is 
more easily read than poor sloping writing. Good writing is always legible 
whether slanting or straight. The vertical method therefore encourages bad 
writing. 

Priming done with the pen is more legible than either, for no matter how 
badly the letters are made, we can always recognize them, and by a little 
practice we can — as fast as we can write. Still we have no advocates ot 
this method, although no doubt they will soon appear when the modern 
mania for making things easy for the lazy ones has spread far enough, 

The Chinese are vertical writers, but they are consistent and write contin- 
uously downward instead of combining a vertical motion with a horizontal 
progress, as the advocates of the new method do. 

If we notice the position of those who are accustomed to write backhand 
(or vertically), we will observe that in nearly every case the writer slants his 
paper to such a degree that his progress is somewhat downward instead of 
horizontal, thus, imitating the Chinese. (See General Spinner’s signature 
on ourcurrency.) This is natural, and although we can make children take 
any position we please in school, yet when they are free agents they will 
slant their paper and their bodies when writing backhand. 

It is difficult for some to discriminate between cause and effect. 

It is not necessary for children in school to slant their ies in order to 
write. When a! do so, it is the teacher's fault, not the fault of the slope 
of the writing. hen these children go out into the world, and become 
book-keepers or accountants, they are obliged to face their desks squarely 
and write in great ledgers, and other heavy books which cannot be conven- 
iently slanted. This does not interfere with theirease of writing. Notice 
two book-keepers writing. One writes backhand (or vertical as it is now 
called), the other slopes to the right. Observe the freedom of motion in the 
arm of the latter, and the cramped position of the former. The vertical 
writer invariably lays his right arm across the page with the elbow at the 
lower right-hand corner, and the hand at the upper left. The other man 
rests his lightly upon the page vertically from top to bottom, and rolls on 
the muscle of the fore-arm. 

The advocates of vertical writing say thatin slanting writing the eyes are 
strained toward the right on account of the — in that direction. It is ab- 
surd to say that in making a letter a quarter of an inch square, whether it 
- to the — or to the left, the eye will be strained in either direction. 

he truth of the matter is that whether we write vertically or slanting, the 
writing progresses toward the right and the eye must follow it even at the 
risk of becoming squint-eyed. The only resource for the vertical writer is to 
write downwards like the Chinese, and that will make one round-shouldered. 

One of the greatest objections to vertical writing is that it is ‘‘ unhygienic,” 
It tends not only to | the hand, but the chest, 

It is the handwriting of the consumptive and the weak-chested. Motion 
outward from the body is health-giving and developing. Motion inward, 
toward the center of the body, is retarding and contracting. Any liberal- 
minded physician, who is not already pledged to the vertical system will ac- 
knowledge this fact. in this system the motion of the hand inward is dis- 
tinct, and peculiar to this manner of writing. 

Again, vertical writing is the handwriting of left-handed people. It is nat- 
ural for the right hand to slope writing toward the right, and for the left 
hand to slope toward the left. When a man is ambidextrous his left hand 
usually writes backhand. 

Every objection that applies to slanting writing must apply with double 
force to vertical writing if written with the right hand. Su the advo- 
cates of vertical writing make a few unprejudiced observations and experi- 
ments,’ Ask the next person you meet who is what the boys call ‘‘ google- 
eyed,” to write a few lines. The chances are ten to one that he will write 
backhand. Examine a number of persons who write the vertical hand nat 
urally without having been taught, and you will probably find that fifty per 
cent of them have some physical defect. They are either narrow-chested or 
left-handed, or else afflicted with wry-neck or with strabismus. 

Now vertical writing is really backhand, All the specimens that have 
been published show a slant backward. Vertical, or upright writing, strictly 
so called, can seldom be successfully taught. There must be a slant one way 
or the other, Why should these men object to a slight slant forward instead 
of backward? This looks like prejudice. 

There is another argument in favor of the ordinary method which will 
probably not appeal successfully to the vertical writers. There is a beauty in 
the graceful flowing lines and curves in sloping writing which cannot be 
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found in the cramped and stilted style of the vertical type. 

As to rapidity, og he ee to be It is di lt to believe that 
uprigh t strokes can be made as as slanting ones, All experience con- 
tradicts this. Besides this the actual of the line composing the letters 
in vertical and in slanting writing (when they are equally well formed) is ex- 
actly the same, only the vertical strokes are crowded closer together. The 
experiment can easily be made with a piece of thread. 

Good writing is somewhat difficult to teach, but it can be done by persever- 
ance, and there is no reason why our children should have their hands 
cramped and their tastes perverted in order to save the teacher a little whole- 
some work, 





1. Describe the correct position of the body in writing and the manner of 
holding the pen. 

. ane the small letters a, 4, d, and m, also the capitals B, C, RX, 
an . 

3- Explain height, width, slant, and spacing in penmanship. 

4. In what respect is penmanship an art or a science ? 

A SUBSCRIBER, 

The front position is the best.—Face the desk, the body being 
nearly upright 'and brought close to, but not touching, the desk. 
Both feet should rest flat upon the floor, the left thrown a little 
in advance of the right. The arms from the elbows to the hands 
should rest upon the desk. The left hand holds the book firmly 
in position and in connection with the writing arm forms a right 
angle. The writing arm forms a right angle with the ruled lines. 

Pen Holding. —The writing hand rests upon the tips of the 
nails of the third and fourth fingers. This rest for the hand is 
called the sizding rest. The arm rests upon the muscular part 
between the elbow and wrist. The wrist should be held per- 
fectly flat so that a penny or button placed upon it will not slide 
off while writing ; the wrist also should not touch the desk. The 
first finger rests upon the pen, the tip of the finger being from 
one to one and one half inches from the point of the pen. 
This finger forms with the pen a slight bow, the pen crossing the 
finger between the two upper knuckles. The second finger is 
held so that the pen crosses it at the root of the nail. 

Height and slant.—All the letters large or small are either one, 
two, or three spaces in height. The one-space letters are a, ¢, ¢, 
2, Mm, N, 0, U,V, W, and x, r, and s are a trifle higher. 

The two space letters are ¢,d, and . The three space letters 
are as follows: /, 4, 4, &, and the upper part of the /; # and ¢ ex- 
tend one and one-half spaces below the line ; 7, 2, y, g, and / ex- 
tend two spaces below the line. 

Slant.—The down stroke of nearly all the American systems 
are at an angle of about 52°. 

Width.—The width of letters is measured by the width of the 
small w, the distance between the two top points being called one 
space. In the small # the distance between the down strokes is 
the same as the w, one space. Now take the word and; the dis- 
tance from the starting point to the beginning of the down stroke 
is two spaces. The distance from the down stroke of the ato the 
down stroke of the is one and one-fourth spaces, from the down 
stroke of the d two spaces, from the down stroke of the d to the 
finish of the letter, one space. 

Analysis.—Very little analysis is used at the present time, but 
in forming letters the terms under curve, over curve, and straight 
line are often used. Thus in making the m the teacher says, 
** Over curve, straight line, over curve, —- line, over curve, 
straight line, under curve, straight line.” All the letters can be 
made by this method, and the teaching of elements and principles 
prs te | 

Science and art.—The systematic arrangement of knowledge 
is called science. When applied to lines, angles, spaces, shading, 
etc., as used in writing it is called the scienee of penmanship. 
Art is the application of science. Writing becomes an art when 
we can app the principles laid down by the science in actual 
writing and the art 1s in a high or low state according to the skill 
displayed in executing it. EDWIN SHEPARD. 





A Striking Success 





SPALDING’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


has met with an unusually favorable reception and we 
have already, in a few weeks since its publication, received 


introductory orders from the following among many other equally important schools : 


High School, Newton, Mass. 
High school, Fall River, Mass. 
Clinton { iberal Institute, Ft. Plain, N. Y. 
Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N. H. 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
h School, Bloomington, Ills. 
igh School, Grand pids, Mich. 








High School, Battle Creek, Mich. 
High School, St. Paul, Minn. 
——_ School, Duluth, Minn. 
High School, Madison, Wis. 
Hormel School, Winona, Mion. 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Normal School, Greeley, Col. 


Agricultural College, Brookings, S. D. 
Hedding pie Abingdon, Ills. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 
So. Div. High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Ete., Etc. 





Geo. L. Chandle-, Supervisor of Science, Public Schools, 
‘* The plan is the right one—a laboratory man- | Chicago: 
ought to do for the student.” 


Newton, Mass. : 
ual with enough collateral information,” 


W. H. Chamberlin, Teacher of Botany So. Div. High School, 
** The book reaches my ideal of what a book in botany 





SPALDING’S BOTANY IS A LABORATORY BOOK. 


‘ Laboratory work should be the chief feature of the year’s course in Botany recommended for secondary schools,” 
Conference on Botany of the Committee on Secondary School Studies of the N. E. A. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, NEw YoRK, CHICAGO. 
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Christ the Teacher. 


I give here a page or two of my note-book. It is proving a real little lever 
tv lift up my school-room, and I think it might help some other teacher. 

A from the life of Christ usually read before leaving home and 
thought over on the way. Then this written at school, 

Jan. 26.—He dealt in ringing facts; he made them feel and know. 
** Teaching for doctrine the commandments of men.” Was ever routine 
teaching more scathingly condemned? Teach God’s truth direct as God 
would have you teach, 

(At Recess.) Saying, ‘‘ I want better attention’ was pure nonsense. You 
must have it. 

(After School.) There was a good point gained in arithmetic to-day, when 
the class told the perfections in Clara's blackboard work (tables in compound 
numbers). Not simply tosay, ‘It is good.” That does little to her or 
any one else, and may do harm. But seize on every perfect thing done to 
show them in what correctness consists. 

Jan 26.—When I watch the Christ, teaching is wonderful, beautiful work. 
Shall I learn my lesson ? 

My history lessons are too much ot dry bones, The kings and people are 
not alive. 

Jan. 27.—-There was never a chance for his hearers to remain neutral. 
They must do something, think something, decide something. But nosoul 
ever slept itself to death in reach of the ‘‘two-edged sword.” He waked 
them—to life or death, but he waked them. 

(Compositions were handed in that day, were corrected and returned, and 
my note-book contains a page of points to which I must call attention while 
they are looking over the blue penciled papers.) 

Jan, 29.—The pupils must get the facts and tables in compound numbers 
clearly in their minds. I must not let their knowledge be like a jelly-fish— 
shapeless and useless for want of facts for a skeleton and an intelligent com 
mand of words for a skin. 

(An old SCHOOL JOURNAL on the subject was carried to school next 
morning.) 

Feb. 1.—Matt. 3:15. Forms, even if he had penetrated to their very center 
and already stood possessed of the treasures they held as shells, were sacred 
things to him. 

Outward forms—drills—minutes of discipline—position of body—correct- 
ness of expression and of seeing—there is a value in all these things that are 
righteous (¢. ¢ , straight, upright, correct) that he distinctly recognized in 
his world upheaving ministry.” JAMEs B, GUTHRIE, 





What is the decision of the committee of arbitration, recently appointed 
to pass upon the Bering sea controversy. W.N, P. 

It establishes a closed season for all sealing above the thirty- 
fifth degree of latitude, from May 1 to July 31, which is equiva- 
lent to having an open season from Aug.15 to about October, 
as no seals can be profitably taken in the intermediate months of 
the colder seasons. Pelagic sealing is excluded from a zone sixty 
miles around the Pribilov islands, the use of fire-arms, explosives, 
and nets is prohibited, and the vessels engaged in the business 
are required to be licensed and to submit to various other restric- 
tions. These regulations will probably make sealing at sea so 
unprofitable that many will abandon it. The enforcement of these 
regulations depends mainly on the United States and England. 
President Cleveland recently signed a bill for carrying them out, 
and parliament is also takjng action in the matter. 





What is meant by ‘‘ Muscular Movement” in penmanship and is the power, 
and movement, and control of the pen, necessary to produce easy, rapid, 
graceful, legible, writing centered in the muscle of the forearm and en- 
tirely independent of the hand and fingers ? WILLIAM S. McMunn, 

The old finger movement resulted in cramped writing which 
was bound to deteriorate after the pupil left school, besides prov- 
ing very fatiguing when much writing was to be done. The arm 
movement has superseded it wherever writing is taught by live 
methods. See correspondence by Mr. Shepard. 
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New Books. 


To most students of French a reading (rather than a speaking) 
knowledge of the language is desirable. They wish to have un- 
locked for them the rich literary and scientific stores that exist in 
that tongue. Magill’s Modern French series was planned with 
the special purpose of giving facility in translating. Material of 
such a character is presented that rapid reading is encouraged, 
and the student made familiar, as early as possible, with the written 
and spoken French of the present day. This familiarity is best 
acquired, and at the same time a valuable training in the mother 
tongue secured, by reading widely, rapidly, and accurately, and in 
the early stages translating the whole into good, terse, idiomatic 
English. For this work this series specially provides. Each vol- 
ume contains on an average more than 150 pages of French text, 
printed and punctuated according to French usage; all the vol- 
umes are the works of authors of the present generation, of a very 
high grade of literary excellence, and of an unquestionable moral 
tendency ; they are substantially bound in cloth. Volume II. con- 
tains Sur Ja Pente, a romance by Madame De Witt (née Guizot), 
the only surviving child of the eminent historian and statesman, 
and one ot the distinguished literary women of France to-day. 
Volume III. contains a story of great interest, La Fille de Clém- 
entine ou le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Membre de I Institute, 
by Anatole France, one of the best known of the authors and 
critics of literary Paris of the present day. Other volumes will be 
rapidly added to the series. (Christopher Sower Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 





The teaching of young children to become rapid reckoners is ef- 
fected easily and rapidly by means of Frank H. Hall's Arzthmetic 
Readers. They are endorsed by such superintendents as Messrs. 
Powell, Greenwood, etc. We have before us the book prepared 
for third grade pupils, which has large type, clear print, and good 
binding. The main points put forward in favor of the system 
here presented are that it induces the child to think of the words 
he reads, gives readiness in the use of arithmetical language, fur- 
nishes the child a vocabulary for expressing the ideas of number 
work, teaches the child to get thought from print, imparts readi- 
ness in the fundamental operations, avoids incomplete and un- 
certain statements, gives a large amount of “sight work,” etc. 
An intimate connection between number and language is recog- 
nized ; this has been too often overlooked. [t would be well for 
teachers to examine a system that has produced such good results. 
(Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chicago.) 


Practical Business Bookkeeping by Double Entry, by Manson 
Seavy, A. M., instructor in bookkeeping in the English high 
school, Boston, is designed to present to public schools, commer- 
cial schools, and academies a practical and comprehensive text- 
book, to business men and accountants a valuable book of refer- 
ence, and to the private student a complete and intelligible self- 
instructor. The principle features are: (1) The original and 
complete classification into parts,each complete in itself and each 
subdivided into topics, statements, definitions and forms, properly 
indexed ; (2) the full and systematic treatment, with illustrations 
of accounts; (3) the avoidance of all needless discussion of 
theory; (4) the classification of and the form of record for busi- 





The Best 


Remedy for 


STOMACH, 


Liver, and 
Bowel Complaints 


AYER’S PILLS 





Tailor-made Suits, 


WRAPS, 








Cinold 
( oO vat £L & ( ‘ ) Opposite Grace Church, 
Vv A e@ ° The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 


LONDON AND PARIS NOVELTIES. . 
Cc O ST U M E S - aa WILLIAM TAYLOR, Pror. 


Reception and Carriage Dresses, 
Lace Trimmed Dresses, 
Garments, Costumes, 


EVENING TOILETS. 
JACKETS, 


ewroadwaty & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Evceventrw Srreer, 


NEW YORK. 


the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one ot the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. Within a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the 





TOURS. 
TEACHERS’ EUROPEAN TRIP. 


Before teachers decide to go or not to go to 
Europe this summer write to undersigned 
—but do so quickly. Special Excursion July 
3, 50 days, only $250 ; is ahead of any other ; 
not only cheapest, but dest. Number limited. 
Address 


Honeyman’s Private Tours, Plainfield, N J. 


CLOAKS. FREE Teachers’ vacation, to Euro , the sea 
rRiP To | 2% or Mountains, w expenses 


sa AMES D. BALL 
EUROPE. 36 Bromfield St., foston, ass. 


The live reader of this paper usually writes severa! 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers ani 
mentions it every time. 





Riding Habits, 
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mess transactions are based upon the principles and forms univer- 
sally recognized and adapted to our best business men and ac- 
countants; (5) the full discussion of bills recervable and bills 
payable ; (6) the original, simple, and intelligible rules given for 
closing a ledger, which have stood the test of many years with 
classes of young students. Teachers of bookkeeping will appre- 
ciate the simplicity, comprehensiveness, and arrangement of this 
book. It is just work for those who wish to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. One feature that should be noted es- 
pecially is the appendix, giving commercial terms, characters, and 
abbreviations. (D.C. Heath & Co, Boston. $1.55.) 


Law 1s a subject of such extent and complexity that most per- 
‘sons have not the time nor the inclination to master it. But 
every one should have a knowledge of its general principles ; such 
knowledge is an important qualification for citizenship. A. T. 
Hills, of the Cleveland bar, has therefore done an important ser- 
vice by preparing a text-book on Commercial Law for schools 
and for reference. It seems to supply the want that has long 
‘been felt by the schools. An effort has been made to produce a 
‘treatise sufficiently comprehensive and thorough to prepare the 
student to understand his legal rights and obligations in a busi- 
ness transaction, and to determine himself what steps should be 
taken, and how to take them, in order to preserve such rights and 
to be relieved of such obligations. The writer has therefore 
avoided philosophy and confined himself to applying the law. 
‘The beok has been liberally supplied with illustrative cases. A spe- 
cial feature is a summary of the laws regarding the property and 
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contract rights of married women and a table from which the 
taws on these points in any particular state may be learned. This 
boo!: should, and undoubtedly will, be used extensively, not only 
in commercial schools, but in public and other schools. (The 
Practical Text-Book Co., Cleveland, Ohio ) 


In Denison’s series has been issued a play, entitled Tony, the 
Convict. It is a good acting play with several interesting charac- 
ters, and is suitable for representation either by amateurs or pro- 
fessionals. The scenes are various points along the Hudson 
river. (T.S. Denison, 163 Randolph street, Chicago.) 


P oe economy and strength Hood's Sarsaparilla is unequaled—1oo doses one 
ollar, 





y hel SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 

To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, THe Primary SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$t.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. Our TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E, L, Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 











Riverside School Library, No. 1. 
$6.34 


(Bound Volumes of the Riverside Literature Series.) 18 books strongly bound in 
cloth, containing NEARLY 4 THOUSAND CLASSIC PAGES FOR 
(Cost of delivery to any part of the U. S., go cents additional.) 


2 Books in this size of type. 
11 Books in this size of type 








5 Books in this size of type. 


PLEASE NOTE THE AUTHORS AND THE TITLES. 





FISKE War of Independence. 

HAW THORNE Wonder-Book. 

HAWTHORNE Tanglewood Tales. 

HAW THORNE True Stories from N. E. History. 

HAWTHORNE Daftydewndilly, Snow Image, etc. and Biographical 

LONCFELLOW Golden Legend. 

LONCFELLOW Hiawatha 

LONCFELLOW Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

LONCFELLOW Evangeline.* 

WHITTIER Snow-Bound, Among the Hills. and Songs of Labor.* 

LOWELL Sir Launfal, and 12 other poems.* 

BURROUCHS Birds and Bees; Sharp Eyes, etc. 

SCUDDER Fables and Folk Stories. 

SCUDDER Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading. 

FRANKLIN Autobiography 

ANDERSEN Stories (The Ugiy Duckling, the Snow Queen, The 
Pine Tree and 16 others.) 

DICKENS Christmas Carol; Cricket on the Hearth. 

SCOTT Lady of the Lake. 

ADDISON, STEELE The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 

IRVING Essays from the Sketch Book. 


*These three in one Volume. 


A prominent educator says of the above: 
library of 18 volumes.” 


SPECIAL SCHOOL LIBRARY CATALOGUE SENT FREE on application, describing 
books which are on the School Library Lists of seven different States. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston Office: 4 Park St. 


New York Office: 11 East 17th Street, Chicago Office: 28 Lakeside Building. 


“It is the best list of books I have ever seen put into a 





APRIL 21, 1782. 


OUR BIRTHDAY CARD. 


The cordial reception given our special Easter Sewing Card, encourages us to offer 
a design of his birthplace for the coming anniversary of the birthday of Froebel. The like- 
ness is from a large, new portrait which we are preparing for publication. The outlines 
of the house are from the most authentic prints which we have been able to secure. We 
will mail promptly, one dozen cards, regular No. 192 size for 40 cents; one half dozen for 
20 cents. We also have a very desirable badge, with picture of Froebel and date of birth, 
printed on fine ribbon, price five cents. Send orders by next mail. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 











ry, No.4, PROBLY PLEASE 


‘PHinn of some evening when you come 
home weary with a hard day's worry 
and strain. THEN THINK HOW THE 
MELODY OF THE MANDOLIN OR 
THE SWEET MUSIC OF THE GUI- 
TAR WILL SMOOTH OUT EVERY 
WRINKLE FROM YOUR MIND, AND 
MAKE A NEW PERSON OF YOU. 
But be sure and look out for the quality. 
Quality is important. To guard against 
inferiority, see that our name is stamped 





upon every instrument. The “BAY 
STATE” 

GUITARS, BANJOS, 
—AND— 
MANDOLINS, 
————— 
HAYNES’ “EXCELSIOR” and WM. 
B. TILTON GUITARS have attained 


immense popularity through genuine quali- 
ty and consistent prices. They are the 
MOST POPULAR MAKE ‘TO-DAY. 
We do not sacrifice quality for price, but 
the PRICES ARE JUST AS LOW AS 
— WILL PERMIT. Catalogues 
ree. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
wn 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


453-463 Washington St. and 33 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass 














SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/{ For giving 


LABOR | any amount Woy 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary add:tion, through 
tarctions, percen to advance Measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Best advantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, = ~~ —_N. J.| AUDITORIUM, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Most charming seaside location. Cool and pleasant. 


H. E. HOLT, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The graduates of this Institute are filling more first-class positions as Directors and 
teachers of vocal music in public schools, colleges, and seminaries, than those of all other 
summer schools combined Most wonderful results are mow obtained with Mr. Holt’s 
new system of vocal harmony. Session of 1894 opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 31st. 


Send for circulars, address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


RE LRTRSTI 
FRENCH. Taught by Dr.R.§. ROSENTHAL 
GERMAN. Mail by ; 
As of ‘‘The Me sterschaft System.” 
Ss P A N / Ss H e te, leave, to speak fluently and coneety in a marvelously short 
tim ractical method in existence. All exercises corrected and 
questions answered. Terms of Membership § .W0 for each language. First Five lessons, 5v cents. 
Dr. ROSENTHAL’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 1225 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 



















School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 
Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. ¥. City. 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 





Address publishers of this paper. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION £24 Woodtawn av 


CHICACO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
ES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU « CTRATION FEE, Post € only; but 


depends on actual results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled. First 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. (Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
q,soement Pl., Boston, Mass. ; 70 Fifth Ave., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
artiord. Ct.; 120 1-2 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. ; 1321-2 First St., Portland, Ore. 
15th YEAR.’ 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU... 25% Y#AR. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, ; “Prof. Landis is exceedingly pleasant and courteous, and seems to 








tenes © the Best Teachers. 








205 N. 7th Street, have special talents for estimating competent teachers and putting 
Allentown, Pa. them into their proper places.” 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions ah iets Cc. B. RUGGLES 2@ CoO., 





those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, * 
increased calary chould CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools "carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City. 


COME TO THE SOUTHLAND. 








joe & 


We place in 

with school officers and sup ~ “the public a of 
the South and West with suitable teachers. Reg 
early—first come is first served. 4.00 changes made 
each year in Texas alove. a a the la t perma- 
nent school fund of any state, salaries and a 
mild climate, Texas is the teneh ioe Mecca. Address 
with two cent stamp for application blanks, &c., 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
Bex 407, San Antonia, Tex. 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “eiiengs" 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y., writes asfollows: “I Me the work here very | 
much, and feel more than paid for joining your Agency. I know that the Agency is a benefit both to teachers | 
and to schools,” Send stamp for Application Form. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


We have more than twice as many vacancies as we had one year ago this time. Salaries good, positions, 
many of them very desirable. New Hand Book gives full information. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, Des Moines, lowa. 


An Agency for Teachers, Schools and Colleges. Founded by HENRY Sabin. The Exchange needs the names 
f good teachers to fill the b best positions in lowa and adjoining States. It has the confidence of Boards and 
Su “~ =} lts methods are strictly professional. No commission unless direct aid is given. Circulars 


ee ae Cc. W. MARTINDALE, Des Moines, lowa. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register now. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus 


A BUREAU IN EACH acae--cae FEE RECISTERS IN ALL. 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, General pada emp Central Office, | DES phen pecers IOWA. | 
Tho Leagne e Recommends teache ‘ou to 1 eges that select 
their teachers threugh our LEAGUE’ OF iF BUREAUS 5 belere 22 tt. t.. ro and thus 


avoid 8) 
(ty top ption os rae National Teaser and School Board Jourual, an peg newspaper, | 
Together with enrolment in all branches of the League fer ene fee, by registering new 




















Write for full list of State Managers and illustrated circulars to 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 














is valuable in proportion to its 
(An Agi ency influence. If 7 merely hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
| tells you about them is asked to recommend 


a teacher and — ea 
lyon, that ie more. Recommends 


CW. = Syracuse, N. Y. 
ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
$3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


IF YOU contemplate vacancies 


in any department of 
your school work write the New York Epu- 
CATIONAL Burgav for list of superior teach- 
ers. Particulars, including photograph, 
sent employers, without charge. First class 
' teachers, college normal graduates and spe- 
| cialists desired now. 


H. S.SKELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 














, WANTED TEACHERS 
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Old Riders who 
know Bicycles 


Are accustomed to ignore friendships, and 


measure wheels without . 
mercy. With them loud Ss 
$ i ry Jj 

3 
< \ tle for 


nothing. 
Their 
¢ mounts must 
~ stand the crucial 
4. test of reputation gained 
‘ \ by years of honest and 
g, J j skilful construction and 
y dealing. The best riders, 
oldest riders, the most in- 







General Notes. | 

The leading article in Godey’s Magazine 

for April is a continuation of the papers be- 

gun in the number before by Frederick W. | 

Seward, and describes ‘‘ Secretary Seward's 

West India Cruise”; it is profusely illus- 
| trated. 


The School Library Number of Harper & 
Brothers’ Bulletin of Text- books for schools | 
and colleges treats a subject that at the pres- 
ent time engages the attention of earnest 
workers in the educational field. Portions 
of a voluminous correspondence are herein 
given to the public ; showing that in very | 
many of the states there is a strong senti- 
ment in favor of the establishment of libra- | 
ries for schools, not as an embellishment, | 
but as an essential in the educational sys- 





gent wheelmen of the country 
know Columbias to be the standard of 
bicycle excellence for the world, and ride 
them in preference to any other wheels, 


POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


Our catalogue for 1894 shows a line of 
wheels, all newly designed, which for 
attractiveness excel any bicycles ever 
offered. It is free at our agencies, or we 
mail it for two two-cent stamps. 





ACENTS WANTED. 


SYSTEM THE BE 


We want reliable women in every town 
sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices and Baking 
Powder for us, and get a set of Silver Knives 
and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get a set 
Keir Dishes free. No money requi 





- 


- til you deliver goods and get premiu 
W.W. THOMAS, 48-50 E. 3d St, Cincinnagf.0. 


Enterprising Teacher Wanted. 


Denies work and good pay for spare hours; and 
a liberal guarantee during vacation. 


Correspondence invited. Address 


Fords, Howard, & Halbert, 47 E. 10th Street, 


New York. 
SHORTHAND FREE. 4 


Public and private schoois teaching or contemplat 
ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 
Pitman System of Phonography. 

By N. P. HEFFLEY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 

Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 
sheets. In use at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; and all leading schools and 
colleges. Li mentioning this riodical and your 
school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 


L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad St., New York. 
Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 


SHORTHAND. 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 
have exclusively adopted 


The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
33 Union Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free 


and teught by Mail, 
SHORTHAND Wie diatiit. owes, x 
McGURRIN’S METHOD TYPE WRITING. 
A full treatise on the art of Type Writing. A complete 
system of instruction. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 
THLING Bros. & EVERARD, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
CENTS ONLY. SHORTHAND SELF-IN- 
Struction; guaranteed positively self-instruct- 
ive; no teacher required ; secure this wonderful 
book; mailed for 10 cents. 
MACNAIR PUB. CO., Detroit, Mich. 


BARNES ¥ INK; 


)* games will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





























tem. A brief and extremely suggestive his- 

| tory of school district and public libraries in | 
| New York state is contributed by Melvil 
Jewey. The value of school libraries in | 
| connection with class-work is set forth by a | 
| correspondent of wide experience ; and an | 
| interesting bit of history is presented for | 
| the first time in the paper entitled “School | 
Libraries in the Past.” Five lists of books | 

























HIARTFORDS. 





Our CATALOGUE 


will explain in detail the design and 
special points of these Bicycles. 
Our Agents will be pleased to show 
them to you. 

Everyone who rides can be suited. 
Examine them before you decide 
what to buy. 

CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 








for school libraries are given. The princi- 
| pal objects kept in view in making selec- 
| tions were: 1, that the books should be of 
| the highest grade of excellence and suitable 
| for children and young people ; 2, that they 
| should cover a wide range of subjects; 3, 
|that they should be so combined that a 
sufficient library could be obtained for a 
small sum of money. Although it is the 
Bulletin’s sincere desire that these lists— 
from the “Ten Dollar Library” to the| 





approval of all who love good books, still it 


‘Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 





“‘ Larger School Library "—may secure the | 911 Ruby Street, 







Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein In- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. and price 
list free by mail. 

WwW. F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 


ROCKFORD. ILL. 





is felt that the possibilities of the subject | 
are suggested rather than exhausted. 
} 


If any lady wishes to get a prize she | 


48-so East Third street, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
He wants reliable women in every town to | 
sell $6 worth of teas, spices, and baking | 
powder and get a set of silver knives and 





ablished 30 years. 
For 100 Page Book disclosing Discovery No. + 
on the earth, send Ten Cents. 


METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 


should consider the offer of W. W. Thomas, | 








If you give your eyes a daily drink 
of Poor Richard's Eye ater, 
you will strengthen your sight 
and your nervous system, and 
benefit your whole being—physical 
and mental. Sold by druggists. 


Address 


51 Bond St., New York. 





forks free, or $12 worth, and get a set ot | 
china dishes free. No money is required | 
until the goods are delivered and the pre- 
mium is received. 

There are many teachers who feel that | 
they ought to have better positions than 
they occupyat present. They have labored 
hard, they have sought to improve and con- 
sider themselves fitted for a step upward. 
Such deserve sympathy and help; they will 
find both if they consult a good agency, like 


Beeman’ 


















s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION,—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman's pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 





the New American Teachers’ Agency. C. 
B. Ruggles & Co., Palace Hotel Building, | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Francis P. Harper, who published Dr. | 
Elliott Coues’s edition of “The Lewis and 
Clark Expeditions,” will bring out Major 
Z. M. Pike’s “‘ Explorations and Discoveries 
Through the West and Southwest,” in 1805- 
| 6-7, edited by Dr. Coues. 
| 
| Those who have read Dr. Charles C. Ab- 
| bott’s “ Recent Rambles, will need no urg- 
ing to take up his Travels in a Tree-Top, 
shortly to appear from the Lippincott press. 
| The volume is to be printed on fine paper 
_and in outward appearance will be both 
| rich and dainty. 





The April number of Short Serdes is un- 
| usually interesting, and offers to its readers 
a fine collection of stories appropriately 
illustrated. A prize is offered for a “ Sum- 
|mer” story of from 4,000 to 6,000 words, 


| the competition closing June1. Announce- 


; 
: 
$ 


gg espe cms 
| 





Get Up 


Higher. 


Study for a higher grade as a teacher. 
There are plenty of poorly prepared 
teachers, Make a great effort this 
season. Take an examination. 
SHAW’S NATIONAL QUES- 
TION BOOK will help wonderfully. 
Questions are Graded. Best book in 
















every way published. Price, $1.75 
postpaid. Worth $5.00. Send for 
descriptive circular. Live agents 


wanted for summer work. Exclusive 
territory. Send for terms. Books 
shipped from Chicago if desired. 


BL. KELLOGG & 60.4". ¥20e 
ease eeeeerk 








ment is also made this morth that a special 
| feature of the May number will be an inter- 
/esting story written for Short Stories by | 
‘Edgar Fawcett. 









BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
ae | O., U. 8. A. 
Sohosl, College ELLS 
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W. D. Howells will begin the account of 
his “ First Visit to New England,” in the 
May Harper's. This trip was undertaken 
when he was a young newspaper writer in 
Columbus, Ohio, and in the course of it he 
met most of the men who, thirty-five years 
ago, made Boston the literary center of 
America. 


Professor C. Hanford Henderson will 
have an article in The Popular Science 
Monthly for May calling attention to 
“Cause and Effect in Education,” which 
he declares has been sadly neglected. He 
insists that a child shall be looked upon as 
a unit, and not as a spirit joined to a 
body. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon pub- 
lish as Number 62 (a double number) of 
the Riverside Literature Series, John Fiske’s 
“War of Independence.” This book tells 
the story of that war in a most interesting 
manner, but the reason for its great popu- 
larity is the strong point made by Mr. 
Fiske on cause and effect, and the effort 
made to show the why of the conduct and 
origin of the war, the book in this being an 
aid to the ordinary text-book. 


Articles treating of the difficulties that 
housekeepers experience in their dealings 
with waitresses are published from time to 
time, and, on the other hand, protests from 
domestics, or those taking their side in the 
controversy, are popular features in the 

apers. It is possible that a little more in- 
ormation in regard to the duties of both 
maid and mistress--what should be done, 
and in what manner, and what should not 
be done—would remove the chief source 
of disputes; and we are glad to see that a 
manual for the pantry, kitchen, and dining- 
room, entitled ‘“‘The Expert Waitress,” 
has been published by Harper & Brothers. 


The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst and his courage- 
ous and masterful fight to compel the offi- 
cials of New York city to enforce the laws 
against vice and crime, are the subject of a 
valuable article by E. J. Edwards, in 
McClure’s Magazine for April. Mr, Ed- 
wards shows how from a rather secluded, 
study-loving preacher Dr. Parkhurst sud- 
denly developed into the most aggressive 
and resourceful social reformer who has 
appeared since the days of the anti-slavery 
agitation. A series of portraits of Dr. Park- 
hurst and other pictures add to the interest 
of the article. 


A handsome catalogue is issued by the 
Monarch Cycle Co., of Chicago, descnbing 
the wheels made by the company. Special 
attention is called to the Monarch Road 
Racer, which received a special medal and 
diploma for general ex¢ellence at the Col- 
umbian exposition. Another machine that 
is noted for its strength, beauty, and other 
desirabie qualities is Model G, the ladies’ 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





bicycle. Persons who wish to invest in 
bicycles should carefully examine this cata- 
logue. 


The advantage of bicycling, long ago ad- 
mitted, grows apace. Philadelphia author- 
ities last season adopted the use of the wheel 
in their park department, and elsewhere it 
is a matter of record that much time has 
been saved, and otherwise almost impossible 
results secured by using the wheel. Bos- 
ton intends, as usual, being at the front in 
all matters expediting important business, 
and the park commissioners of the city have 
voted to adopt the bicycle for the use of the 
park policemen. An order for a full equip- 
ment of the famous Columbias was placed 
recently with the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


One of the busiest places just now is the 
room where orders are filled with seeds, 
bulbs and plants at the Vick Seed House, 
Rochester, N. Y. This firm has been in 
the habit of putting up carefully selected 
collections of vegetable and also flower 
seeds which they mail at one, two, three, or 
more dollars. These collections contain at 
least 40 per cent. more than the amount 
would indicate, and are so well adapted to 
family use that thousands of families order 
them annually. If you are not decided as 
to just what you want we suggest that you 
send at once at once for one or more of 
these collections. This house will supply 
all your wants for the garden. 


A very handsome clock, suitable for a 
present is offered by E. A. Freeman, 13 
Maiden Lane (removing May 1 te No. 45) ; 
it is produced by the Boston Clock Co., and 
is put up in marble and onyx cases. They 
— no pendulums and are of superior 
make. 


The issue of Zhe Natzon of April 12 is 
the second of the special educational num- 
bers. 


A large proportion of the wheelmen in 
this country use the Victor machine made 
by the Overman Wheel Co. Ask any wheel- 
man, no matter what machine he uses, his 
opinion of the Victor and it will be found what 
a high place it holds in the estimation of good 
judges. It is not necessary to enumerate 
its good points when a letter to the Over- 
man Company will speedily bring a cata- 
logue giving full description. 


There is scarcely a household in the land 
where either tea or coffee and in most cases 
both are in constant use. If these are con- 
sidered as such necessities it is desirable to 
have the best,not the miserable quality often 
sold by the local dealers. The Great Ameri- 
ican Tea Co’s (33 Vesey street, N. Y.) tea 
and coffee is imported in large quantities 
and is of a high grade. Besides the house- 
wife is given a chance to replenish her china 
closet, for earthenware is given away with 
orders, besides many other articles, such as 
hanging lamps, watch clocks chenille table 
covers, knives and forks, etc. Write for 
prices, terms, and premium lists. 


Principal Smith, of Lansingburg, N. Y. 
academy, says: “In my judgment Blais- 
dell’s Fiodiaionion, which I used for three 
years, are among the best of the many ex- 
cellent text-books upon the important sub- 
ject of which they treat.” These physiolo- 
gies have been endorsed by physicians, sci- 
entific men, moralists, teachers, and the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
The series consists of the Child’s Book of 
Health, How to Keep Well, Our Bodies 
and How we Live,and How to Teach Phys- 
iology. These books are in use in many 
prominent cities. Ser 2 Ginn & Co, 
Boston, for descripN —_rculars. 


“I have proven the 
truth of the above in my 
own experience. I know 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to be 
worthy of more than is 
claimed for it. I was 
sick, weak and discour- 
aged. I called on the vil- 
lage doctor, and he inti- 
mated that I had 


Consumption 


and that I would not live 

meee f/f iong. I had heard so 
UY 24mAMorri7 P much in favor of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla that I decid- 
ed to give it a trial. The result is that I am 
mow well and heurtye I would recommend 


. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
te all who are suffering.” Miss DAMA Mor- 
FITT, Box 74, Ashmore, III. Get Heeod’s, 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. 25c. a box. 


Hood’s::"Cures 














Scrofula 


is Disease Germs living in 
the Blood and feeding upon 
its Life. Overcome _ these 
germs with 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
and make your blood healthy, 
skin pure and system strong. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggiste. 











PLOT 


on Bovinine the last 


four months of his life. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


“¢ MAIN J ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
—— it 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 

pecial price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


BE. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 


& OISES C 
DEAF ISS 2.2040 noses oun 


qaly by F. Hiscox, 868 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of 
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A third volume of selections from George | 
William Curtis’s Easy Chair papers in Har- 
per's Magazine will be issued within a few 
weeks. 


R. D. Blackmore's “ Perly Cross” will be 
issued in book form by the Harpers at the 
end of this month. 


Although the edict of Eden was that 
men and women should earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brows they all wish to 
make the labor as easy as possible. House- 
keepers want to have their homes look as 
bright and clean as they can, and yet the 
drudgery necessary to make them so is not 
pleasant. Much of this can be saved by 
the use of Sapolio. 


There is nothing surer in life than that 
quality wins. This applies to musical in- 
struments, such as the guitars, banjos, and 
mandolins of John C. Haynes & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. In order that there shall be no 
deception the name of the firm is stamped 
upon every instrument. Although the qual- 
ity is high the prices are just as low as they 
can possibly be made. Try one of these 
instruments and see how its sweet tones 
will drive away cares after the day’s toil. 


Many teachers will undoubtedly wish to 
spend the long summer vacation increasing 
their proficiency in languages. The Ber- 
litz summer school gives good advantages 
for learning conversation; there is a nor- 
mal course for teachers. The locations are 
at Asbury Park, N. J., a charming seaside 
resort, andthe Auditorium, Chicago, a cool 
and pleasant place. Send to 1,122 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for circulars. 


In the Spring. 


Nearly everybody needs a good medicine. The im- 
purites which have accumulated in the blood during 
the cold months must be expelled, or when the mild 
days come the body is liable to be overcome by 
debility or some serious disease. The remarkable 
success achieved by Hood's Sarsaparilla and the many 
words of praise it has received. make it worth your 
confidence. Give this medicine a trial. 


Don’t fool with Indigestion. Take 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Nine patterns of the Remington bicycle 
for 1894 are offered, all of them noted for 
lightness, strength, speed, and beatity. The 
prices range from $100. to $135. These 
wheels are fitted with Bartlett Clincher or 
Palmer tires. The Remington Company's 
reputation for making not only bicycles but 
other articles is world-wide. Send to the 
Remington Arms Co., 313-315 Broadway, 
N. Y., for a catalogue. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP bas been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS ne MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggisis, in 
every part of the world. Be sure an eck tr “Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The diplomas of C. L. Rickett, of the 
Opera House building, Chicago, were 
awarded a medal and diploma at the Col- 
umbian exposition. To meet the demand 
for a good diploma at a small cost an at- 
tractive line of stock diplomas, which can 
be easily adapted to the requirements of 
any school was designed and lithographed 
Spaces have been left blank for name of 
school, department, etc., which can be filled 
in by the purchaser, or by him. if so ordered. 
Where a special diploma is wanted designs 
will be prepared and submitted for ap- 
proval, 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
odern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 


Pears’ 


No soap in 














EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
e for a whole family. Pre ared in five 
minutes-from a bottle 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E, S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


the world is so 
cheap. 

No soap in 
the world is so 


lasting 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates, 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St., N.Y. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda! on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 











T 1S OUT and send it to us with your name 
ond Udaree and we will send you this elegant watch 
by express for examination. You examine it and if you 
consider it a bargain pay the — agent our sample 
price, $1.98, and it is yours. ne gold plate Chain 
and Charm FREE with each watch, also our written Guar- 
antee for 5 years. Write to-day,this may not appear again. 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 

334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, ttl. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
MY WIFE IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
or 








Bobbin Winder, 

der Shuttie, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel At ite; shipped any where on 
30 "s Trial. No money required in advance 

15,000 now {n use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attac 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send today for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glim of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. ’ What book can give 

. 5 ~~ hel ao 
Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers | o4s in Arithmetic, History of acer ion, rH 
but desire to know them better. When writing | send é6cents. BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61° East 


therefore, always mention it; and writeoften, They | Ninth Street, New York. 
| 
<UES WED THUR 


have goods that will benefit you. 
MON, FRI = SAT. SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


DI ~ HOW ARE YOUR 
o 

A China Closets 
Are the old dishes chipped 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? e 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents, GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2.00. Charges 
paid, Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 
































than any other first-class hotel in the city, Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ” 2. e* 
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GET THE BEST. 


Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 


Endorsed by the Physicians. Endorsed by the Scientific Men. 
Endorsed by the Teachers. 


TRUE. SCIENTIFIC. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF HEALTH. Revised Edition. 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. Revised Edition. - 


OUR BODIES AND HOW WE LIVE. Revised Edition. 


Endorsed by the Moralists. 


Endorsed by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


INTERESTING. 


TEACHABLE. 


- 30 cents. 
- 45 cents. 
65 cents. 


HOW TO TEACH PHYSIOLOGY. A handbook forteachers. 25 cents. 


These prices are for Introduction, 


‘‘In my judgment, Blaisdell’s Physiologies, which I used for three years, are among the best of the many excellent text-books 
upon the important subject of which they treat. The style is right, neither too technical nor too diffuse ; the experiments are wonder- 
fully ingenious and interesting; the whole series is intensely practical. I always recommend them to the members of my training 
classes as text-books which can hardly fail to excite interest, even though the teacher has little time to give to the subject.” 

—C. T. R. Situ, Principal of Lansingburg (N. Y.) Academy. 


IN USE IN 


Boston; New York; Brooklyn; Philadelphia; Lowell, Somerville, 
Chelsea, Springfield and Brockton, Mass.; Providence, Newport, 
and Woonsocket, R. I.; And in many other cities and towns. 


Descriptive Circulars sent, postpaid, to any address, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





NEARLY READY. 


Mead’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 
McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra. 


By Martuew S. McCurpy, Instructor in Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
This book pe a large collection of problems different enough from the usual text-book to stimulate 
the student and excite his interest. These three arc for High Schools, Academies and Colleges. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv+, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations. 

Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
details will be refreshed by this book which treats of matters of not only local but of world wide interest. 

Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 15t Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 








MUSICAL = = = 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


FOR USE IN THE 


CLOSING EXERCISES 


of private and public day schools. We 
publish the 


Most Complete Assortment 


of these entertainments, of any house 
in the country. Descriptive lists fur- 
nished free on application. 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 





TEN BOOKS FOR PRICE OF ONE. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE OF 


OF SCIENCE, 
Containing the works of the formost scientific 
writers of the age—The Great Classics of Modern 
Thought—Strong Meat for them that are of ful. age. 
Single numbers, 15 cts.; Double numbers, 30 cts. 
Ad¢ress, THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Astor Place, New York. 





BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the “NORMAL MUSIC 


COURSE ” by Joun W. Turts and H, E. Horr. 
“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . andobtaina 
knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”"—Boston Sat, Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


LAN ron 
GUAGES {8% 
SPANISH. 

SPOKEN AT HOME IN TEN WEEKS 


by ** Rosenthal’s Practical Lingaletry,” latest 
and best work by Dr. R. 8S. Rosenthal, who wrote the 
Meisterschaft System 20 years ago. Pupils taught as 
if actually in presence of teacher. irculars free. 
Part [., 50 cents. Books (either language), and Mem- 
bership in Dr. Rosenthal’s Correspondence School, $5. 
Dr. Rosenthal is connected solely with us. 


POLYCLOT BOOK CO., Chicago. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or Ly years mevely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned other~ ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 

Vi , Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xeno ’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examinati .00. 

Sa: t’s Standard S, kers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


tories, Manesca’s 








ries, etc. 
ar Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
4 pete 8 
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